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a great interpreter of French Songs 











She has made them a lifelong study. As a student with 
Jean de Reszke, she worked with Fauré, Debussy and 
Reynaldo Hahn, and made their styles her own. With 
a voice of rare natural purity, to which she brings 
end'ess variety of inflection, fine musicianship and a 
poet’s sensibility to words, Maggie Teyte is a great 
artist in the highest sense of the term. 
~ are some ‘‘ His Master’s Voice”’ records by 

MAGGIE TEYTE, 
with piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore: 








Lydia. Fouré; Nell. fauré - - . . - DAI831 
Ici-Bas! Fouré; En Sourdine. Hahn - . - DAI830 
Offrande. Hahn; L’Heure Exquise. Hohn - - DAI82I 
Soir. Fouré; Les Roses D’Ispahan. Fauré - - DAIB8I9 
Plaisir d’amour. Martini; Dans les ruines d’une 
abbaye Fauré - - - - - - DAI8I0 
Psyche. Paladilhe; Chanson Triste. Duparc - - DAI779 
Aprés un réve. Fauré; Si mes vers avaient des ailes. Ho! 
DA 1777 
Clair de Lune. Szulc; Extase. Duparc- - - DB5937 
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No, this is not a ‘‘ sales-stunt,’ 


neither have we taken Aladdin’s lamp or filched Alf’s Button. The 
stark reality is, that in future the number of new recordings you will be allowed to hear will be based on 
the amount of raw material that can be reclaimed from old records. Every music-lover will, we know. 


want to do his or her best to ensure that their favourite composers and their best-loved works will be 


perpetuated on ** wax ”’ by giving up as many old records as possible. Don’t worry if they are scratched, 


scarred or chipped—these can be reclaimed. No broken ones though, please, as they will not go in the 
machines at the factories that remove the labels. So every time you buy a new record try to remember 
to bring an old one with you. If you shop by post, may we ask you to return old records in the box in 


which you receive your new ? In either case the full official allowance is given—23d. for 10-inch and 
4d. for 12-inch records. 
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This Mouth of Mus “ec 


Discerning gramophiles the world over keep well 
abreast of all things recorded with a subscription 
to ‘‘ This Month of Music.’’ This candid and 
critical review of all the latest releases comes to 
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TO * IMHOF POSTAL PLAN *’ USERS 
PLEASE MAKE IT ORDERS—NOT ENQUIRIES 


Acute staff shortage and record rationing together 
means that it is no longer possible for us to deal 
with enquiries. So will you please send orders 
only, listing as many alternatives as possible, with 
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you each month together with all the new supple- 
ments, H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca and 
Brunswick for the modest sum of 3s. 6d. a year 
post free (overseas 7s. 6d.). 


sufficient cash coverage. Surplus will be refunded 
with detailed docket. We are sure you will 
understand and help us to keep as close as possible 
to our high standard of service. 
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MUSIC 


RECORDINGS BY 


| THE 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY 


BACH 


Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand (Chorale —— for piano by 
Rummel). Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 
Sonata No. 1 in G major for ’Cello and Piano. John Barbirolli, 
Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 133-4 
Sonata in Ep major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long. 
Réne le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre neg ow | 


Flute Solo, Réne le Roy. - 2 records, 135-6 
BAX 

Oboe Qintet. Léon Goossens and International String 
Quartet. 2 records, 76-7 


Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardranger. Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 

String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 
3 records, 153-5 


BOCCHERINI 


String Quartet in Ep. Poltronieri String Quartet. 
2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 600. Olive Broom (Piano) 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 
Parker (’cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
James Lockyer, Edward Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio 3 records, 147-9 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Ep, Op. 40. York 
Bowen, Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 4 records, 65-8 


CORELLI 


Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe 
kénnen sicher Weiden (BACH), sung by Martha Amstad 
(soprano), with Bernard Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, 
Evelyn Claye (flutes) 2 records, 694-698 


DEBUSSY 


Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with 
N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli 
(three sides), and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été and 
Pour remercier la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes 
Saat, Duet for one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robert- 

2-records, 70-71 
a for Violin and Piano (1917). André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Lessons et parfums tournent 
dans l’air du soir (from Preludes, Set I). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 








HANDEL 


Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. René le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 


HAYDN 


Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (RAMEAU). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in Bh major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in © Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four 
Part Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (PURCELL). International 
String Quartet. 3 records, 140-2 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra. 
Conducted by Charles Kreshover. 3 records, 144-6 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet. 
1 record, 143 


MOZART 


Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuet 
(b) Air from Suite in Bh (GOTTLIEB MUFFAT), and Le Tic-Toc 
Choc ou Les Maillotins (coupERIN). Kathleen Long. 
2 records, 129-30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, ’Cello, 
René le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert 
Withers. 2 records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn. 
Bassoon. Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, 
Aubrey Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 
2 records, 159-60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), 
Frederick Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 
2 records, 161-2 


VIVALDI 


Sonata En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and 
Strings (arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String 
Quartet (three sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel 
Bartlett), (2) Golden Slumbers, (b) An Ancient Lullaby 
(c) My Love’s an Arbutus. John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel 
Bartlett (piano). 2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone) 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the 
International String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert 

3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 


Italian Serenade. International String Quartet. 
1 record, 150 


ALL RECORDS 5/9 EACH (including purchase tax) 
Orders over £2 post free 
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by Uliam Walton 
(Text from Holy Bible, selected and arranged by Osbert Sitwe!!) 
HUDDERSFIELD CHOIR 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
BRASS BANDS. Soloist: DENNIS NOBLE 
Conductor: WILLIAM WALTON 


(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) 























Thus spake Isaiah - - - - - Part 7. Thus in Babylon the mighty w- -- 
Sing sant of the Songs of Zion - he 3330 Part 8. And in that same Hour - - a 
By the Waters of Babylon - - - - Part 9. Then sing, sing aloud (First side) 

Seinen was a great City - - - The 333! Part 10. Then sing, sing aloud (Conclusion) + init 
Praise ye, the god of Gold- - - The 3332 













































































Automatic Couplings 


Praise ye the Gods - - - - - C 7572-76 





MAGGIE TEYTE 


Piano Accompaniment by Gerald Moore 
Lydia; Nell. ~ CisdeTawé - - = DA 1831 , 
JOE Loss—————_ ang tn Seema 
re nl uithliacmeme SWING MUSIC 1943 SERIES 
Yankee Doodle Boy - - - “}s0 _ Piano Accompaniment by Gerald Moore WINGIE MANONE and his Orchestra 


Mary’s a grand Old Name - On Wings of Song. wowed ° es 9315 My Honey’s lovin’ Arms - - - “) 
: B 9313 








Impatience. Schubert - - When my Sugar walks down the 
As time goes By - - ~ bap s7sa “« HUTCH” CD «+ & 4 «=e es 6 © & 


Ev'ry night about this Time Daybreak ; Starlight Souvenirs - -BD 1033 BARNEY BIGARD and Orchestra 


“C” BI Se eee 
DINAH SHORE DUKE ELLINGTON and his Famous Orch. 
TOMMY DORSEY Star Dust ; Sophisticated Lady- - ~- BD 1035 


Jump for Joy - - - - - = - 
and his Orchestra NEW MAYFAIR ORCHESTRA 
What is this thing called Love- - Maidens of Baden—Waltz. Komzak - —— = 
love sands & litle gift of Roses be — Vienna Bon-Bons—Waltz. J. Strauss - f° "6 visemes =o RG E NT !=— 
REGINALD FOORT We want all your old and unwanted 


THE R.A.0.C. BLUE ROCKET $ On his Giant Moller Concert Organ ‘His Master’s ' Voice” records. 


DANCE ORCHESTRA ae There is a great shortage of material 
. ° ue anubde ; ' H ' - . 
Directed by Eric Tann Birds ; Artist's Life : The Kiss; Lagoon ; bBD 1034 for making new ones. Take them to 
“ ’ ng; t € 39 
Easter Parade; My Melancholy Baby 8D 5790 an ee a x pans tee your nearest “H.M.V.” Dealer, he 
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* MARCH “FATS” WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex. 


(Vocal Refrain and Piano by “ Fats "’ Waller) 
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EDITORIAL 


a his speech to Parliament on his return 
from the gorgeous East, Mr. Churchill 
referred to those days when the very 
existence of the British Empire hung by a 
thread. I feel it must have been during 
those days that the British Council decided 
to finance for the gramophone a major work 
by a contemporary British composer. Only 
with the world seeming to fall about its 
ears can we imagine British officialdom 
making so startling an admission that in 
the British Empire art of any kind was of 
the very faintest importance. The God of 
War brings together some strange bed- 
fellows, but I do not recall any previous 
instance in the history of our country of 
respectable official opinion going to bed 
with the Muses. This deep draught by the 
British Council from the Pierian spring, and 
in the inebriation that succeeded, the 
expenditure of hard cash on making a 
British symphony available on the gramo- 
phone makes the Beveridge plan look like 
a mild dose of soothing syrup. If the war 
goes on long enough we shall have the 
Ministry of Information endowing a 
National Opera House, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer giving artists preferential 
treatment in income tax at the expense of 
cigarette makers. 

Some years ago, when the Finnish 
Government made it financially possible 
for Columbia to publish in this country 
recordings of the First and Second Sym- 
phonies of Sibelius, I cited as the extreme 
of improbability the likelihood of any such 
a gesture being made on behalf of a British 
composer by the British Government. I 
apologise for so pusillanimous a want of 
faith. The miracle has happened. So much 
shaken was I by this apparition of E. J. 
Moeran’s Symphony in G minor on eleven 
sides of six plum H.M.V. discs played by 
the Hallé Orchestra under Leslie Heward 
that for some time I could not bring myself 
to play the symphony over. I felt that unless 
I could praise warmly I should be better 
to keep silent. I do not say that in the spirit 
of the musical critic, but in the spirit of the 
taxpayer who has helped however infini- 
tesimally to display the artistic wares of his 
country abroad. And it is with a very 
genuine feeling of relief that after two or 
three hearings of Moeran’s Symphony I can 
declare my enjoyment of it without 
reservations. 

I have always supposed that the only 
useful purpose I serve as a critic is to warn 
the man whose taste for music is regulated 
rather by his own enjoyment than his 
ability to pass a valid aesthetic judgment 
upon it when there is something well worth 
his attention. At the moment, I believe 
that this Moeran Symphony is such a work, 
but whether I shall still think so after playing 


it-as often as I have played the symphonies 
of Sibelius I am not prepared at present to 
guess. It may be that my admiration for 
this symphony has been kindled quickly 
just because it is in many aspects so very 
Sibelian. I do not find any affinity in it 
with the music of Delius, and those pastoral 
pipings in which W.R.A. detects echoes of 
Delius seem to me more like such pipings 
as those of the Swan of Tuonela. W.R.A., 
who knows the Bax symphonies much 
better than I do, discovers a kinship between 
Moeran’s music and that of Bax. It really 
is high time that those of us who have not 
the opportunity to get to know Bax’s music 
well should be given that opportunity by 
the recording companies, and I hope that 
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the godfatherly responsibilities of the British 
Council will bestow some silver on making 
Bax available to other nations by sponsoring 
him on plum H.M.V. discs or dark-blue 
Columbia discs or red Decca discs. 

In an admirable criticism of Moeran’s 
G minor Symphony in the January number 
of Rimington’s Review, the following sentence 
occurs : 

“ The modernists can say what they like; 
I shall still believe the reason why they 
think so little of ordered design or form, as 
the older composers knew it, is because they 
are impotent to create it, just as our 
modern painters by declaring draughts- 
manship elementary, cover up their lack 
of it. What a feeling of satisfaction we get 
from the logical unfolding of a Beethoven 
movement, in which each element is 
interrelated ; but. when we hear the 
modern symphony we (I am speaking for 
those who think as I do) seem to be con- 
fronting an amorphous, incoherent thing.” 

That short sentence states very neatly 
the problem faced by the. whole of con- 
temporary art, for I would include poetry 
(by which I understand both verse and 


prose) with music and painting. On the 
other hand I am not so sure that the failure 
to create ordered design or form is due to 
mere impotency so much as to the sense of 
being overwhelmed by modern material. 
In 1822 Goethe was already saying that the 
external conditions indispensable for the 
creation of a great work of art were lacking, 
and instanced the publicity of the Press as 
one art-destroying factor. What would 
Goethe say about the Press with which 
artists of this age have to contend ? But 
leave conditions out of it and consider 
merely the added weight, extent, and com- 
plicacy of the material to-day. It simply 
cannot be dealt with by Aristotelian rules. 
As a matter of fact even before Aristotle 
Greek critics were getting worried about 
the lowering of the dramatic standard by 
a tragic poet like Euripides. The trouble 
about sticking to well-defined rules of form 
is the way life gets sacrificed to technical 
accomplishment. We see that in a great 
painter like Raphael. There is really 
nothing more to do when a painter like 
Guido Reni has exploited Raphael’s per- 
section with what seem to us nowadays his 
soft and sweet inanities. The same was true 
of Greek sculpture after Praxiteles. The 
same would certainly have been true after 
Mozart if composers had accepted the 
Mozartian standard of form and design as 
final. One shudders to fancy the musical 
world at the mercy of second-rate Mozarts. 
It was Beethoven who prevented that 
happening. If I were asked of what mighty 
ghost I might have the privilege of asking a 
few questions directly face to face in 
Elysium and not through what has always 
seemed to me the slightly ambiguous 
medium of table-rapping, I should beg 
a few minutes with Beethoven whose 
deafness I presume would not extend 
beyond the grave. I should like to ask him 
whether he thought Brahms or Wagner the 
greater composer, and whether for the 
impulse he gave to the music of the future 
in his last symphony, last quartets, last 
sonatas, and Mass in D he was glad or 
sorry. In other words, what would he 
think of the course contemporary music is 
now taking ? Why I attach so much import- 
ance to Beethoven’s opinion compared with 
any other composer’s is that his was the 
only great musical mind which went 
through a period comparable to our own. 
Europe was falling to pieces while he was 
writing his greatest work, and he more than 
any great musician was made aware of the 
inadequacy even of that rich and lovely 
second period of his own to express the 
spirit of that shattering time. 

The critic of Rimington’s Review misses in 
Moeran’s Symphony the satisfaction he can 
get from the logical unfolding of a Beethoven 
movement. I cannot help agreeing with 
him. I miss it myself. But I am bound to 
add that I often miss that logical unfolding 
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in some of the movements of Beethoven’s 
later quartets and sonatas. What I look for 
now in modern music is the ability to 
capture the unity of the form sought for 
through my ability to apprehend the work 
as a whole. In doing this I am being old- 
fashioned enough to go back as far as 
Aristotle. Of this symphony of Moeran’s, 
unable though I am to explain from his 
technical accomplishment how the result 
is achieved, I can affirm that the work as a 
whole leaves me without too discontented 
a feeling of incoherence or formlessness. 
This may be due, I repeat, to his using a 
Sibelian manner with which I am as 
familiar as with anything in music, but I 
have every reason to suspect that the work 
is a good piece of music on its own because 
otherwise it seems to me that my very 
familiarity with Sibelius would lead me to 
resent anything in the nature of a pastiche. 
It is Sibelius, but it is not Sibelius, and there 
is no reason why we should grudge the 
admission that it is Moeran. Anyway, I 
strongly recommend this Symphony in G 
minor to readers. I do not suggest that they 
will be able to hum it through after a first 
hearing, but I do suggest that after a cer- 
tain amount of repetition they will derive 
a great deal more pleasure from it than from 
what I think are the somewhat over-valued 
symphonies of Shostakovitch. Apart from 
the beauty of the music it is an exceptionally 
good example of English recording at its 
best. There is plenty of sound and fury, 
but we are not left as we too lamentably 
often are in recorded music with the feeling 
that it is sound and fury signifying nothing. 
Incidentally, connoisseurs of the timpani 
will have a grand opportunity to decide 
whether the timpani have or have not passed 
out of the stage of being beaten biscuit tins. 

I have had longer to study the Third 
Symphony of Roy Harris played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Koussevitsky and recorded by H.M.V. 
on two red twelve-inch discs, and it would 
be idle for me to pretend that my appetite 
for it has grown with eating. We have long 
ago become used to symphonies which have 
broken completely free from symphonic 
form, but however extravagant to con- 
servatives may have seemed their abuse of 
the symphony as once upon a time under- 
stood they have at least condescended to 
give it a key even if they abandoned move- 
ments. Sibelius’s Seventh Symphony in 
C major is one continuous movement, and 
almost impossible though it is to analyse 
it is a triumph of unity, seeming in some 
mysterious way to sum up in that one 
movement all the previous six symphonies 
with Tapiola thrown in. Were I well 
acquainted with the rest of Harris’s work 
this Third Symphony of his might make 
an entirely different impression. Coming 
to it as I do without preparation it leaves 
me with a feeling of musical aridity. I 
expect many of our readers are also readers 
of The New Statesman in which case they will 
have read the reviews of gramophone 
records by Edward Sackville West. I regard 
him as one of the best critics of gramophone 
records now writing. Now, Sackville West 
obviously considers the Harris Symphony 
a better piece of work than the Moeran 
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Symphony, and after reading his criticism 
I felt it was up to me to reconsider the 
judgment I had formed in my own mind 
about the two, while playing them again 
with as open a mind as possible. The result 
of this devotion to duty was to leave me 
firmly convinced that I derived much more 
enjoyment from Moeran than from Harris. 
I came to the conclusion that if, as Sackville 
West says, the Moeran Symphony “ flops 
against the mind like a stingless jelly fish,” 
the Harris Symphony bangs upon my mind 
like a thin tea tray. I must not suggest that 
Sackville West is convinced that Harris’s 
Symphony is great music. He concludes 
his criticisms with these words : 

“It is the finest piece of Américan music 
I have heard. And yet .. .” 

I think I must be one of those three dots. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Constant Lambert has made 
its debut on the gramophone in Glazounov’s 
symphonic poem Stenka Razine. Stenka 
Razine is familiar to us in that stirring 
Russian folk song of which there have been 
several recordings in various shapes. There 
are no signs of that in Glazounov’s Sym- 
phonic Poem. Instead we have a great deal 
of the Volga Boatmen Song, and_very agree- 
able it is to get it decked out like this in 
Glazounov’s vivid and dramatic colours. 
I hope the B.B.C. has not neglected in its 
recent broadcasts to Germany to play the 
Volga Boatmen’s Song before and after every 
one of them. I can imagine no tune more 
menacing to German ears at the present 
moment. These two dark-blue Columbia 
discs are thoroughly enjoyable. 

Other Russian records of immediate 
popular appeal can be found in the Decca 
list. There is a red ten-inch of the Moscow 
State Philharmonic Orchestra with an 
Intermezzo on Kazakh Airs on one side, 
and a Finale of Rakov’s Dance Suite on the 
other. I have to confess I had never heard 
of Kazakh until I read in last month’s 
GRAMOPHONE that it was a country twenty- 
two times the size of England in the east 
of the Caspian and one of the eleven 
Federal States of the U.S.S.R. Another 
ten-inch red Decca is an _ attractive 
Rhapsody on Jewish Folk Melodies by 
Kompaneyts. This is played by the 
Ukrainian State Ensemble of Jewish Folk 
Music conducted by Faintuch. And these 
two ten-inch red discs by no means mark 
the end of Decca’s Russian expedition. 
Last month on five twelve-inch red discs 
they gave us Aran Khachaturian’s Violin 
Concerto played by the U.S.S.R. State 
Symphony Orchestra with David Oistrakh 
as the soloist and A. V. Hauk as conductor. 
I have not had time yet to come to know 
this work well, but a first playing suggests 
that it will be popular. It is certainly well 
worth the attention of our readers. 

I do not know anything about Alexis 
Kligerman, but I was immensely impressed 
by his performance of a Rigoletto para- 
phrase on a ten-inch red Decca, and I must 
say I should very much like to hear him in 
some Chopin. I am all against the 
dehydrated school of Chopin which has 
been rather to the fore lately. 

Another Russian find is A. Dolivo who 
sings two songs from Khrennikov’s Much 
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Ado About Nothing. I cannot find anything 
out about Khrennikov, and I don’t know 
whether this is an opera made out of 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing, 
though I have often wondered why no 
composer ever did make an opera of it. 
That and Twelfth Night should provide 
ideal librettos. The Song of the Drunkard has 
a good deal of the quality of the Song of the 
Flea, and The Night Breeze Rustles the Leaves 
is a pleasant little lyric. More important, 
however, than the songs is the singer. 
Dolivo recalls now Chaliapine, now De 
Gogorza, and sometimes, most welcome 
of all, the incomparable basso cantante Pol 
Plancgon. That I can mention Dolivo in the 
same breath with those other three great 
artists may indicate how profoundly I was 
impressed by his possibilities. I advise 
devotees of good singing to lose no time in . 
securing this red ten-inch Decca disc. The 
accompaniment by the U.S.S.R. Radio 
Committee Orchestra is rather harshly 
recorded and not particularly effective, but 
the voice is a gem, and I hope that this 
record will be the first of a long series. 

Another good Decca vocal record is a 
red ten-inch Astra Desmond singing two of 
Roger Quilter’s songs on one side, and 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly on the other 
with Gerald Moore as the accompanist. 
Why do we not get more of Maud Valerie 
White’s songs on the gramophone ? The 
answer must be that contemporary English 
singers do not know what lovely songs she 
has written, and this hardens my opinion 
that contemporary English singers as a whole 
are disgracefully ignorant of the music 
within their capacity. If instead of singing 
poor translations from the German, French, 
and Italian they would turn their attention 
to songs nearer home they would benefit 
themselves and their listeners. I have 
repeatedly asked in THE GRAMOPHONE 
why we have no recording of Maud Valerie 
White’s exquisite setting of one of Christina 
Rossetti’s sonnets I wish I could remember the 
Sirst day that I met you. 

Finally, from the last Decca list I must 
draw attention to a really splendid record 
of the Fleet Street Choir on a red twelve- 
inch disc. On one side is Stanford’s setting 
of William Johnson Cory’s Heraclitus from 
the Greek Anthology with the motet Coelos 
Ascendit Hodie, and on the other side Byrd’s 
setting of the motet Ave Verum Corpus. 
We all love Mozart’s Ave Verum, but this 
mighty music of Byrd’s makes it sound 
trivial and sentimental. Heraclitus is not a 
poem particularly appropriate for a choral 
setting, being as it is so intimate an expres- 
sion of personal friendship ; but Stanford’s 
setting manages to convey some of that 
intimacy to a choir, and his Latin motet is 
a grand piece of choral writing. The Fleet 
Street Choir gives an excellent performance. 
This is in every way an outstanding record. 
Decca certainly carried off the honours for 
February. 

There is a sad dearth of chamber music 
at the moment, and it was a relief to find 
a Mozart Violin Sonata in the H.M.V. list. 
I do not think that Hephzibah and Yehudi 
Menuhin give such a good performance of 
this Sonata in F major as those given by 
Simon Goldberg and Lili Kraus of .the 
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Mozart Violin Sonatas in those two Parlo- 
phone albums of the Mozart Chamber 
Music Society, or rather I should say that 
they do not give me so much personal 
pleasure as Kraus and Goldberg could give. 
It is depressing that the Parlophone Mozart 
Chamber Music Society stopped with its 
second album, but no doubt public support 
was lacking. Another agreeable item of 
chamber music is Schubert’s Sonatine for 
Violin and Piano played by Ida Haendel and 
Adela Kotowska on two twelve-inch red 
Decca discs. This is very early Schubert, 
but full of fragrance. To listen to it after 
Moeran and Harris and Shostakovitch is 
like moving out of the front line into peaceful 
billets. I am not presuming to dictate, but 
I do wish that the recording companies 
would consider giving us more records of 
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tranquil music in these days. They could 
do this without the help of the British 
Council. I hope Columbia will soon pro- 
duce another recording of that wonderful 
Philharmonia String Quartet. 

I received from the United States some 


‘copies of Listen from Mr. Neil F. Harrison 


the publisher. Listen is now over two years 
old. It is well illustrated and the reviews of 
records are frank and well informed. The 
coloured cover made my mouth water. I 
am interested to note that besides Decca’s 
Christmas Carol with Ronald Colman, 
Columbia did a Christmas Carol with 
Basil Rathbone and a Hollywood Radio 
cast and that Victor (the American H.M.V.) 
did another one with ‘a humbler cast ” 
but more “‘ faithful to the original.” How 
typical of the idiotic spirit of emulation 
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which sometimes inspires recording com- 
panies, to neglect the Christmas Carol for 
years and then bring out three versions in 
one month! I am glad that H.M.V. and 
Columbia did not behave like that over 
here. In case any of our readers would like 
to subscribe to Listen the address is 100 
Stevens Avenue, Mount Vernon, New 
York. 

And do not forget our old friend The 
American Music Lover at 115 Reed Avenue, 
Pelham Manor, New York. It is main- 
taining its high standard well. 


CompTon MACKENZIE 


Postal delays have prevented the Editor 
receiving any of the requests in time to deal 
with them in this issue, but he will try to 
satisfy readers next month.—Lonpon Eb. 





DELENDUS - CONSERVANDUS 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


| NEITHER a prophet nor the son of a 
9 prophet, won’t undertake to say “I told 
you so!” about any of the works marked 
as “Deletions, 1943,” in the issue of 
December, page 102. I suppose, in the 
present state of experience, the Busonis 
were easy marks: one can only applaud 
the enterprise that offers those who wish it 
the chance to make acquaintance with a 
curious and to some of us fascinating mind ; 
and pass on, to look out for the pretty- 
certain Fauré item, which I at least can 
always tip as a deletion-certainty, and 
which, if I were not already an enjoyer of 
Fauré, and had a mind for a delightful 
light recreation, I should certainly get. 
Don’t we want to remember a France that 
once graced and led the world of gaiety ? 
I don’t think Fauré need be regarded as 
Elgar is abroad: that is, as too purely 
national to export well. I know this is 
often urged—as about Mahler, Bruckner, 
and a few more. In some of his mani- 
festations (for there are several sides to 
Fauré) perhaps he is outside the (too 
narrow ?) range of foreigners’ tastes ; but 
a work like this sparkling fiddle sonata, one 
might have hoped, would make friends 
anywhere. Does the word “ sonata ”’ still 
worry some ? Call it a suite, if you like: 
it will be no less jolly. 

There are not many “Old Masters” 
here: just a few like Nikisch, and a Pach- 
mann or two, which collectors of N. or P. 
will doubtless preserve. The difficulty, 
with some older records, is to get enough 
of the spirit of the interpreter to shine out, 
through the shellacian clouds which at 
times were rather darksome. 

As regards Chopin, I wonder (in passing) 
if we may some day—when expansive but 
not expensive times return—find record- 
ings of the most fine'y-pointed works in the 
scale of the composer’s day: avoiding, for 
example, the nine-foot grand and: high 
amplification ? Quite a good deal of the 
inner life of much romantic music lies in 
such proportioning of means to end. 
Indeed, a good deal of the absurdity of the 


present lush-romantic excess seems to lie 
in the wholesale overdoing of volume, 
excitement, massed-effect. Why don’t 
people go back to the poets and painters, 
and get the scule of the movement better ? 
It would clear up a lot of the doubts about 
Romanticism v. (sic) Classicism, and clarify 
the real nature of the many different 


aspects under which romance opened out ” 


such golden prospects to composers of so 
many diverse orders. 

Apart from the early recordings, whose 
places have mostly been taken by recent 
ones (but many old Lener devotees will 
ha: ten to fill a gap or two, I think), I see 
things like the Liszt Orpheus, and his Faust 
symphony: the latter a document of its 
time which I’m sorry to see depart: it 
certainly ought to be recorded again. 
The infinite worries and disappointments 
of anyone who wants to tell people where 
they can find records of all the works that 
represent important phrases of music’s 
progress! One leaped on this Faust with 
delight, as a quintessence of its peculiar 
sort of (decadent, if you like) romanticism: 
and then it is whisked from the catalogue... 

Orpheus is a charmer, on a small scale. 
I suppose, at this rate, we shall have no 
more Liszt tone-poems—only another half- 
dozen recordings of Les Préludes. The taste 
of to-day (as far as it can be called taste, 
which isn’t far) is for another sort of 
romantic decadence, beginning a good deal 
further down than Liszt, though attached 
to him by unbreakable cords. I often say 
that if every composer who owes thousands 
to Liszt were to give as many pence, the 
old man would have the highest monument 
on earth. 

The little Alcina tunes of Handel’s I’d 
recommend, for a tasty dessert. any time. 
The sight of the Beggar’s Opera title reminds 
me of one of the greatest gulfs in all my 
experience of music—that between the 
style of the singers in the delicious produc- 
tion of twenty years ago, and of those in the 
recent revival. At the risk of seeming a 
praiser of old times, I must remark tHe 


enormous difference: but perhaps few will 
worry about that. The modern tendency 
is to care little for style, any way. 

As we have so few records of Keith 
Faulkner, one of the best of stylish singers, 
I should think any of his Bach would be 
worth while, though I haven’t heard these 
particular recordings. As to singers. . . 
But there, what can you do with a state 
of things in which men like Falkner and 
Allin are not employed to record a few 
score of the best songs ? We don’t seem to 
care twopence about singing in English. 
No wonder there is so mighty little that’s 
good therein. 

Brahms, via E. Schumann and Lehmann, 
seems also a snip. There. is no sufficient 
body of recorded Brahms songs, even yet. 
How are people, then, ever to learn about 
supreme mastery in song-writing ? 

The Brahms sonata, Op. 120, No. 1, for 
clarinet, was given us only in the viola 
version. As this is a Tertis, and as Tertis is 
the most distinguished viola player I have 
ever heard, I should (if I happened to be a 
lover of Brahms) make sure of the work. I 
think that in some aspects the work is to be 
preferred in the viola form: the clarinet is 
never at its happiest with the piano. 

Haydn: two symphonies that don’t 
appear to be duplicated; I should tip, 
for any Haydn idolater, 96. Just about a 
score of the symphonies seem to be recorded. 
It is, out of about a hundred and fifty, 
not so gay. I wouldn’t mind some 
* selected movements.” 

British composers don’t suffer badly ; 
perhaps we shall have, in the new patriotic 
spell, plenty of bigger things. 

A consolation : none of our bits of Bloch 
are thrown out, on this occasion. But 
patience, his time will come ! 


FOR EXCHANGE 


The Lancing Children’s Heart Home, 
Bavelaw, Cuckfield, Sussex, has received the 
gift of a fine H.M.V. radiogramophone, model 
540, in condition almost as new. It is for D.C. 


- 200-250v., and, since the local current is A.C. 


the Matron is anxious to exchange it for a 
similar A.C. radiogramophone so that the 
invalid children may have the benefit of 
listening to it as soon as possible. She will 
welcome any help or suggestions at the above 


- address 
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BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXxXiIll 


By HERBERT 


Ai this point, May, 1927, we began to 
take an interest in recording the cinema 
organ. The experience of church organs 
had been useful, particularly that at the 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue which was, as I 
have mentioned, a Compton of the type 
installed in many cinemas. The lover of the 
church organ has no room for the cinema 
variety ; he flatly, and unfairly, describes 
it as a mountebank. It is the case of the 
symphony versus dance music or a popular 
song over again. The devotee of the 
symphony declares that popular music is 
debasing. But for every music-lover who 
can enjoy a symphony or an organ fugue, 
there are thousands whose lives revolve 
round the tunes of Albert W. Ketelbey and 
Eric Coates, and who revel in the light- 
heartedness of the cinema organ. 


“There were three types of cinema organs 
which were recorded, the American Wur- 
litzer, and the British Compton and the 
Christie unit. Compared with them a 
church organ was a thing of childish 
simplicity. They were a mass of intricacies, 
with a multitude of stops controlling a 
hundred | different “effects,” from night- 
ingale notes to a thunder-roll, or from a bell 
to a trumpet call. This variety of sounds 
added to the organ notes was just what the 
cinema public loved and the more dexterous 
the organist of their cinema became the 
greater their idolising of him. qe. ¢ i & a 

Early in the year H.M.V. had issued 
records of Reginald Foort on the Wurlitzer 
of the New Gallery Cinema, Regent Street, 
in the Fibich “ Poem” and de Wolfe’s 
** Autumn Serenade,” and of an American 
organist, Jesse Crawford, also on a 
Wurlitzer. 


The first Columbia cinema organ record- 
ings were made by Quentin Maclean in the 
Shepherds Bush Pavilion (Compton organ) 
of “Poet and Peasant”; W. Steff- 
Langston in the Elite Cinema, Wimbledon 
(Christie Organ), of the Brahms Hungarian 
Dance, No. 5, Coleridge-Taylor’s Inter- 
mezzo in C, the Fibich “ Poem,” and the 
Grieg “Sigurd Jorsalfar’? March. The 
selections chosen seem to be pretty much 
the popular-classic music which cinema 
organists then considered (and still do) 
most acceptable by their audiences, 
although in a few months we were using 
the cinema organ for the more ephemeral 
tunes, one of the first (not so ephemeral as 
it transpired) being ‘‘ The World is Waiting 
for the Sunrise.” 

With the exception of certain adjustments 
on account of the “ effects’? with which 
these cinema organs were equipped, the 
recordings were a fairly straightforward job, 
but we could not feel that these results did 
adequate justice to the organs ; it was some 
years before we were satisfied. 


It is interesting to note that the two 
organists responsible for the first English 
recordings of cinema organs, Reginald 
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Foort and Quentin Maclean, very soon 
became established as the leaders in their 
class—Quentin Maclean, indeed, being 
regarded by his brethren as the supreme 
exponent of this complex instrument. 


No sooner had we tidied up the Beethoven 
Centenary than we were obliged to get 
busy on similar celebrations for the Schubert 
Centenary, which, however, did not fall 
due until November, 1928. But as this was 
an even more extensive programme, involv- 
ing an International Composers’ Contest 
for a new work, it had of necessity to be 
launched well in advance for the competi- 
tion to be concluded in time for the anniver- 
sary date. Again the scheme was the 
inception of Frederick Sard, and it says 
something for the successful organisation 
of the Beethoven event that it was decided 
that the entire work of setting up the 
necessary machinery and carrying through 
the new project should be operated from 
this country. To begin with, Sard per- 
suaded the famous Schubert organisation, 
the Society of Friends of Music in Vienna, 
to be the international musical sponsors for 
the commemorative effort. This brought in 
all the musical societies of Austria in sup- 
port and many other influential people, 
among them the President of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Dr. Masaryk. The International 
Composers’ Contest, for which Columbia 
made itself financially responsible, offered 
£4,000 in cash to composers in twenty-six 
countries divided into ten zones. At first 
the contest called for a completion of the 
** Unfinished’? Symphony. This decision 
accidentally proved a real brain wave for it 
was sufficient to raise a storm of protest in 
the press; and so gave the scheme immea- 
surably more publicity than could have been 
expected. In deference to these criticisms, 
however, the terms of the contest were 
promptly enlarged to call for an original 
symphonic work in honour of the com- 
poser, or, at the competitor’s discretion, a 
“completion ’’ of the “ Unfinished” in 
the style of Schubert. These preliminaries 
brought with them a great deal of work to 
my department and while Sard was doing 
his part on the Continent, Ray Langley and 
I were busy persuading eminent- men like 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Hugh Allen, and 
others to act as judges in the British zone. 
These contacts with musicians should have 
fallen to the lot of Arthur Brooks, but I think 
he must have been recording abroad ; so 
Langley, whose metier was the popular and 
dance side, was deputed to the job. I went 
along to add moral weight to the inter- 
views and to tell the Schubert competition 
story. The actual work of recording more 
Schubert works and subsequent publicising 
the records in connection with the cen- 
tenary did not of course fall until the follow- 
ing year. But the scheme was thus launched 
eighteen months before. 


During the summer of 1927 the grandson 
of the first Johann Strauss toured the 
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country playing the waltzes of the Waltz 
King and we used him to record a number 
of them—mainly for the value of the name, 
for the performances themselves could 
hardly be called distinguished. Nor were 
we very fortunate with the theatre musical, 
“The Blue Train,” a. Prince of Wales’ 
production which was as unlucky as its 
predecessor, the Charlot show. But there 
were compensations, for the next month, 
September, saw the first “Two Black 
Crows ” record of Moran and Mack, the 
forerunner of the successful series of the 
born-tired black-faced comedians, the world 
sales of which ran into about four millions, 


We were continuing our series of records 
of the St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor, 
and I believe it was the suggestion of Dr. 
E. H. Fellowes, who directed the choir, that 
we should record a ‘‘ Hear My Prayer ”’ as 
the choir had in their soloist, Grant 
Anderson, a boy soprano who was even 
better than Ernest Lough. We did so, but 
the public stuck to its established favourite 
and our recording never became a serious 
competitor of the Temple choir boy. 


A real score was made by the complete 
** Pagliacci’ recording in English by the 
British National Opera Company. It was 
recorded in the Scala Theatre, London, 
with Eugene Goossens, senior, conducting. 
With an excellent cast, Miriam Licette, 
Frank Mullings, Heddle Nash, Harold 
Williams, and Dennis Noble, it was well 
done, and, although now sixteen years old, 
still holds its own. At this time we were 
extending our recording in public halls as 
against the studio, the Mozart “ Jupiter ” 
Symphony being recorded, under Sir Dan 
Godfrey, also in the Scala Theatre. Other 
recording: were taken in the Plaza Cirvema, 
one of them being Edward German’s 
** Gipsy Suite.”’ An orchestral record which 
was perhaps the bigger seller against the 
name of Sir Hamilton Harty was issued at 
this time, the Trumpet Voluntary, attri- 
buted to Purcell but within the last few 
months discovered to have been composed 
by one of his contemporaries, Jeremiah 
Clarke, and the Solemn Melody for organ 
and orchestra, of Sir Walford Davies. This 
was one of the finest examples of the many 
recordings in the now enemy-destroyed 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester. Bonci, the 
only contemporary of Caruso who ever 
rivalled him, came back to record lists for 
a brief spell, but electrical recording was 
too late to catch all the former brilliance of 
the great lyric tenor. 


It was about this time that Sir Henry 
Coward, conductor of the Sheffield and 
Leeds Choirs, launched a scathing attack 
on jazz, to meet the defiance of Jack Hylton 
‘as its champion, and the latter challenged 
the choral conductor to a public debate. 
Later, Sir Henry, always a fair opponent, 
was persuaded to conduct the Jack Hylton 
orchestra, and paid handsome tribute to its 
efficiency. One comment on the dispute, 
curiously enough, was ‘‘ We don’t want to 
hear the Blue Danube jazzed ”’—a pious 
hope about classics that never deterred .the 
jazz or swing advocates. 


(To be continued) 
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How Goodwill 
shows itself 


in Practice 


Last month the Recording Companies issued a 
statement dealing with the drastic restriction 
of materials used in record manufacture, and 
asking all concerned—public and traders alike— 
to co-operate by returning as many old records 
as possible. 


This matter of salvage quite obviously governs 
the supply of new records, both in total and as 
regards individual dealers’ quotas. A dealer 
able to collect and return good numbers of old 
records is best able to obtain new ones, and 
vice versa. 


I must thank the many Rimington customers 
who have seen the situation so clearly, and who 
have returned to us such records as they could 
spare. Necessarily there cannot be anything 
like the volume of new issues that there were 
for us to sell, but we have been enabled, by this 
ready salvage help, to obtain a supply which 
_ would otherwise be impossible, in fairness and 
in actual fact. 


To me, this co-operation on the part of so 
many customers is a most heartening thing in 
such difficult times, and I value more than I can 
say the goodwill which is being thus practically 


shown. _ FREDK. T. SMITH. 


RIMINGTON Ss 


“ RIMINGTON, VAN WYGK LTD. 


42-43, ‘CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON; W.C.2 ~-GERRARD 1171 
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THE COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Howard Barlow 


Beautiful Galathea Overture (Die DX 1110 
Schdne Galathée). Suppé. Parts | &2 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 


The Student Prince—Selection. 2 Pts. DB2106 


SANDY MACPHERSON 


at the Theatre Organ 


An April Shower at Kew - - - 
June Night on Marlow Reach - 7 eae 


CELIA LIPTON 


For me and my Gal ; Dearly Beloved FB 2898 
TURNER LAYTON 


} FB 2901 


As time goes by - - - = 
You were never Lovelier - 











CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
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| get the neck of the noumnes 
Dearly Beloved - - \re 2897 


Happy-go-Lucky; Let’s get Lost FB 2903 


1} ...at the Piano 
1| 
| Carroll Calls the Tunes, No. 23: )} 
May | have the next romance with 
You: There isn’t any limit to my >FB 2896 
Love; I'm inadancing Mood; Every- 
thing's in rhythm with my Heart - 
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Pianoforte Solo 


A Hill Tune. Bax - 


A Mountain ood — mene DX 1109 


and Variations. Box = = « 





ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 
“} DB 2107 


With a Song in my Heart - 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


Dancing inthe Dark- - - 
and hig Hawaiian Serenaders 


Nobody’s Sweetheart; Dinah -  FB2895 
MONTE REY 
The Song of the Rose; Juanita - FB2902 


JOHN McHUGH 


Danny Boy - - - - = = = 
Vienna, City of my Dreams +} sina 














VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 
=} re 2899 


My heartand! - - - - - 
There are Angels outside >FB 2900 
Heaven - - - = = = = 


You were never Lovelier - 
Dearly Beloved - - - - 
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Hayes, Middlesex. 
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With The Hallé Orchestra Cond. Leslie Heward 


I know that my Redeemer Livath 


—The Messiah. Handel = DX 1036 


With Verdure Clad—The Creation. ton box 1052 
Haydne * = = © = © 


With City of Birmingham Orchestra 
Cond. Basil Cameron 
My heart ever Faithful . (from Can- 
tata No. 68). Bach - = = 
Art thou Troubled (from ‘ ‘Rode- OX tans 
linda’). Handel = = = = = «= 


Ah, yes, just So (‘Phoebus and Pan"). | 
ach = = = = = = © « 
To Music. Schubert (Gerald Moore at DB 2067 


the Piano) - = = «= «= « “J 


With City of Birmingham Orchestra 
Cond. Basil Cameron 


A Maiden’s is an evil Plight 
(“La Finta Giardiniera"’). 
With The Hallé Orchestra Cond. Leslie Heward 
With thee th’ Unsheltered Moor 


lomon"’). 


Mozart 


Handel 
DX 1080 


Accompanied by Two Flutes, Violoncello and Piano 
Recit. and Aria: Flocks in Pastures 
Green Abiding (From Cantata No. }DX 1103 
208). Bach = = = = = = = 


With Arnold Goldsborough at the Organ 


The Blessed Virgin’s Expostu- 
lation. Purcell - - = DX 1031 


With Gerald Moore at the Piano 
Stript of their Green. Purcell ~-) 
| saw that you were grown so } DB 2093 
High. Purcell - - = = = 
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/ We want all your old and unwanted Columbia and Regal-Zonophone Records. 
6 There is a great shortage of material for making new ones. 
nearest Record Dealer ; he will make you an allowance for them. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Huddersfield Choir and Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Walton) : 
‘* Belshazzar’s Feast” (Walton). 
Soloist, Dennis Noble. Recorded 
under the auspices of the British 
Council. H.M.V. C3330-4 (12 ins., 
28s. gd.). Auto. C7572-6. 

I do not know if the name of the choir’s 
trainer (I presume it is Mr. Herbert 
Bardgett) is to be printed on the labels. I 
hope so ; for, with all respect to good con- 
ductors, a good choir trainer is a greater 
boon. Men like Bardgett, Dawber of the 
Hallé, and dozens more, are the true 
shapers of our choral glories. 

Aptly for those to whom this work may 
be new, and for all who like to study it 
more closely, comes Frank Howes’ Musical 
Pilgrim bookle:, No. 2, on Walton. This 
describes Belshazzar, together with the 
symphony, the Sinfonia Concertante, and some 
shorter pieces (the first book, issued a few 
months ago, discussed the violin and viola 
concertos, Fagade, etc. Oxford Press, as. 
each book). 

Belshazzar most ably uses the modern 
technique of dissonance (largely reminiscent 
of Stravinsky’s and Hindemith’s) to present 
a picture of Old Testament realism. It has 
affinities with both the ballet .and the 
lighter forms of dance treatment which were 
still stirring strongly a dozen years ago. Its 
cleverness lies chiefly, to my mind, in its 
adaptation of these various techniques for 
the purpose of newly lighting up ancient 
barbarisms. Those who like to try to draw 
parallels with modern ones cannot, 
suppose, be prevented. Indeed, Mr. 
Howes says that here Walton “ portrayed 
the violence of a generation hag-ridden by 
totalitarian force.” The composer’s job, 
as creator, seems to be to interpret some- 
thing to man. What ?—heaven or heil, or 
both ? The contemporary too seldom seems 
to do that: he is busy portraying: and 
therein perhaps he serves sufficiently his 
generation ; but the greatest composers 
seem to have done more for us. Did they 
attempt less? So many problems arise. 
Cannot a composer interpret the present 
without being so harsh ? Or would it be 
stupidity to avoid presenting evil and folly 
as nearly as he can in its present familiar 
terms ? And showing ancient folly, error 
and barbarism in terms which, by their 
association with present familiar things, 
should shock us into pondering how tiny a 
distance we have advanced since Belshazzar? 


FIRST REVIEWS 


Perhaps Walton is a stronger preacher than 
he meant to be. (For no composer can be 
great who sets out to preach : the way of art 
is not thus.) 

I am not sure just how far the orchestral 
values will come out on the harder-toned 
sort of instrument. The recorders have 
caught aptly for this particular work the 
sufficiently keen, even at times piercing, 
tone of the orchestral use. The choir is 
mostly given full value ; even, in places, 
more than its share, perhaps. 

Listening to the broadcast performance 
recently (I have never heard the work in a 
concert hall, and that is a big drawback 
when criticising any choral piece), I 
doubted if its orchestral values came out 
sufficiently ; but the older-school relations 
between choir and band do not necersarily 
apply here. As Howes well points out, you 
have the voices, the band, and the two 
forces together, all usable, and used, in 
different ways. It is not merely a matter of 
obvious contrasts of the older sort, or of 
reinforcement at climaxes. And _ the 
harmony, too, has its powerful colouring 
and scene-setting usage : those first discords, 
for example, with a D against a D flat in 
the voices. This is the Old Testament in 
terms not unlike Hitler’s New one! Before 
we have gone far, I notice, amid the 
intensity of the writing, an effect as of some 
kind of filtering of the sound: perhaps the 
chamber : perhaps something else. But the 
music is so unusual that, though I know it 
pretty well from the vocal (not the full 
orchestral) score, I think many may 
perhaps put down to the recording what is 
inherent in the writing, especially the 
orchestration : for there are unusual instru- 
ments at work: some of the military band 
ones, such as saxophone and E flat clarinet; 
and the scoring has every possible bite. In 
general, my impression is that the peculiar 
problems of this score have produced an 
unusual recording, which tends to become 
a part of the play—to perform, that is, as 
a character: much as we realised, long ago, 
that the chamber, in any performance 
whatever, is part of the effect ; a matter 
which has brought us some queer set-outs, 
in one recording or another, these last 
twenty years. We all know that a recording 
is a very different thing from the music in 
a concert room. So it may give a very 
different effect from that which the score 
gives to the reader; different, even, from 
that which was in the mind of the composer. 

Mr. Noble’s strong voice, not a type I 
am fond of, gives an edge to the solo work. 
He has splendid vim and a strong grasp of 
pitch, a vital necessity in this sort of highly 
dissonant writirg, for which, in part, I 
cannot always see the justification. (But 
then, I’m not the complete Waltonite, by 
any means.) Mr. Noble tends to give what 
seems to be just as good a note, in several 
places: a somewhat free interpretation, it 
might be called: and in such declamatory 
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writing I don’t see that it vastly matters, 
a good deal of the time, whether one sings 
a C ora C sharp in a solo bit that does not 
clash with anything. 

At places like “‘ shall be found no more 
at all”? I think the composer most surely 
justifies his discords, some of which else- 
where seem to me extremely harsh, and not 
always vocally apt. The surface noise at 
the end of this side 3 seems rather heavy, 
by the way. 

Side 4 may well be heard in terms of 
recent European events. The effect is cer- 
tainly stunning, though how far it is a sort 
of music I want to live with, or to see 
developing in our choralism, I don’t know. 
There is, for me, something strained about 
it all—allowing for the néedful barbarism 
of the depiction. 

It is all done at terrific tension; and 
I’m quite prepared to have anybody argue 
that in no other way could it have been 
done so powerfully. There are many 
items in manipulation that a technician 
can admire: it is a clever job that Walton 
has done. If one can’t wholly like the music, 
one can, and does, gladly make that other 
admiration clear. But I think the march on 
side 5 lets us down pretty badly, melodically. 
Why on earth that sort of music, suddenly ? 
About here I feel the English compdser’s 
weakness—one which I’ve spoken of more 
fully to American readers, who understand 
it at once, than to the English, who rarely 
do. I can’t elaborate now ; but there is an 
element, sometimes flagrant, sometimes (as 
here) slighter, of what I can only call the 
** forcible-feeble ’’? in almost every English 
composer (the least affected, I think, was 
Elgar : that’s one reason why he was great). 
When an English composer gets too rum- 
bustionu he weakens. I think that nearly 
every foreigner grasps that in an instant ; 
and that not one Englishman in a thousand 
does. It is as Egbert Floyd says in Ruggles 
of Red Gap: he “ can be pushed just so fur, 
and no further”: but it is he himself who 
pushes himself—generally, to my ear, over 
the brink. There is some odd loosening of 
sensibility, which perhaps we English, so 
tight as a rule (in the nice sense), perhaps 
feel we must somehow get around to. You 
find it.as easily as anywhere in V. W. 
(e.g., the rowdy passages of the London). 
But there, I’m prepared to be told this is 
“all wrong”; yet so, after forty years, I 
feel it, and I think one could analyse it 
and find the reasons. 

In this sides 5 and 6 jazzy matter, I think 
Walton is renewing a youth of the Fagade 
type ; he is enormously improved technic- 
ally, but still he is delighting in a rather 
simple-minded way in a,jolly row. And I 
don’t think the xylophone can nowadays 
be anything but comic. Nor do I think the 
music of the jazz age mingles, with com- 
plete conviction, with any biblical story, 
however barbaric. The side 8 rejoicings of 
the righteous seem to be much in the same 
sort of frenetic style as those of the heathen. 
Maybe it was like that in those times. They 
were a queer lot, those old Bible folk. The 
more one reads about them, the less human 
they seem. Well, the whole thing is a 
curiosity, and a remarkable feat. I don’t 
much like it, but there are those who do. I 
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am. not at all sure, by the way, that, the 
recording does full credit to.the women’s 
voices : the altos are probably few, but, the 
problems of balancing a sizeable choir are 
perhaps beyond the gramophone, as they 
seem to be beyond radio. However, it’s all 
astonishing, and at times stunning: my 
highest respects to the choir and Mr 
Bardgett ! 


David Oistrakh (violin), U.S.S.R. State 
Symphony Orchestra (Hauk) : Con- 
certo for Violin (Khachaturian). 
Decca K1082-6 (12 ins., 28s. od.). 

Very lively, attractive, if rather long: 
nothing to worry anybody ; much to please 
lovers of showy fiddling, if httle to hold 
Brahmins transfixed. Khachaturian is one 
of the composers dealt with in the little book 
reviewed in December, Twenty Soviet Com- 
posers. He was born an Armenian, in 1904, 
and studied composition from about 1926 
to 1936 under Gnessin and Miaskovsky. 
He plays the violoncello, is a member of 
the Order of Merit (Arts) ‘for Armenia, and 
has been writing large-scale works for ten 
years. This concerto (1940) received, I 
read, one of the ‘‘ Second Stalin Premiums’”’ 
of fifty thousand roubles. 

We do not expect from this composer 
anything very extreme. He seems content 
to weave, very ably, his native turns of 
expression, of decorative, repetitive orna- 
mental display, into conventional form- 
patterns of the nineteenth century. In parts 
I feel the influence of the showier German 
concerto makers. There are few rests, save 
in one or two effectively disposed passages 
for the soloist: the orchestra is largely his 
background, as well as aider and abettor 
of his. fireworks. The lack of repose in the 
first and last movements is, I think, a 
weakness. One can have too much of the 
moto perpetuo style, especially when the 
ideas are not very important. But in 
judging any such “ native ” music, or art 
with a strong local provenance, it is 
perhaps well not to compare the work with 
those in the world-master class. I think the 
material is— presumably deliberately — 
somewhat restricted ; and I don’t think 
any nationalistic music, such as_ this 
» obviously is, primarily, should be too 
weightily judged. It probably has a root, 
too, in that “ optimistic ” type of art which 
the U.S.S.R. has encouraged. Certainly 
there’s nothing deep in it. The moodiness 
of the slow movement is, for me, by far the 
main attraction. I lke these glimpses of 
who-knows-what aspirations, fancies, habits 
of mind. 

Of one of the other works, the clarinet 
trio, I read that part of it “‘ is designed to 
convey the whirlwind velocity of Eastern 
dancing.” I should think that is true also 
of this work. Then again, the clarinet part 
was made strong, in the Trio, so as to 
suggest some Armenian wind instruments. 
Certain effects of the orchestra here may 
be similarly grounded. There are plenty of 
piquancies, if not very many mellow 
moments. The orchestra records a bit 
stiffly, with no very great sense of dis- 
tinction, of individual tone or bloom. There 
is a fair amount of surface sound. The 
musical material has just enough of the 
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exotic to attract those who enjoy their 
Rimsky-Korsakov. A good deal of the 
building-up is in familiar enough style, the 
repetitive element being strong also, in 
Russian fashion, and a considerable bustle 
going on nearly all the time. I find this 
kind of thing (as in the first movement) 
rather wearing, especially as so much of it 
is pretty loud. I want more relief, and 
bigger ideas. But many a concerto of the 
last eighty years has got away with ideas 
no bigger than these. 

The first movement takes four sides, and 
the other two three apiece. 

I like the slow one best. Here, I take it, 
we get impressions of those Armenian wind 
instruments that the booklet spoke of. (I 
have, by the way, no company’s notes on 
the work: I never get any.) The spirit in 
this movement is of that nice moody kind 
which we can all enjoy, since it reminds 
us of any ideas we may have about Eastern 
casements and mysterious maidens. Again, 
one thinks of Rimsky and his tribe : perhaps 
they scooped most of the market for this 
sort of thing ? The recording seems to be 
on the loud and rather heavy side, for this 
kind of music. Once more I feel the need of 
some gentler relief. The soloist seems to 
move with the greatest appreciation, 
fluency, and safety from stings and prickles 
in this lush garden of tone (I would except 
one or two notes in his long cadenza in the 
first movement). The music is the sort in 
which to lie back and day-dream, I suggest. 
It neither poses problems nor probes 
depths, being content to make melody its 
god. That melody may very well mean 
more to Armenians than to us. So, too, 
may the cries on side 7 (one of the most 
effective sections). I think the concerto 
would have gained by cutting to, say, seven 
or eight sides instead of ten. Yet it is 
pleasant, I can tell you, to bask in lush 
romanticism after the astringencies of 
Belshazzar! A few bars of this kind of heart- 
on-sleeve music tell you whether you are 
going to like it. I feel just a bit sorry for 
Khachaturian, in that so much of his 
attack has been anticipated by the old 
Russian tribes we have come to know so 
well. Perhaps theirs was not the authentic 
brand, and this is ; but the general set-up 
ha- been heard pretty ofter. I can still enjoy 
a free-for-all of the order of this finale: 
terrific bustle, everybody (you picture) 
whirling and yelping, and yourself com- 
pelled to leap straight from the rectory sofa 
into the fray. The participants seem to 
make a capitai job of it, as far as the playing 
and the vim go. They kick up a fine dust. 
and if you feel in the mood for a shindy 
here it is, all hot and shiring ! 


Columbia Broadcasting Symphony (H. 
Barlow): Overture to The Beautiful 
Galathea (Suppé). Col. DX1110 
(12 ins., 5s. gd.). 

I copy the title from the American 
record. There seems to be no sufficient 
reason for the omission of the word 
** Orchestra,” even in so busy a world as 
this. Our friend Reed (A.M.L.) found that 
there was but one previous American 
recording of this, a long-discontinued 
Victor record, though foreign catalogues 
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had at least seven versions. This was when 
the record came out in America, in the 
autumn of 1941. The playing is deft and 
alert in this music of 1865. The tone in a 
Sorte is rather coarse, and the brass tends to 
tubbiness. The best quality is heard in the 
softer levels. I think the degree of bright- 
ness and (as it seems to me) artificial 
resonance sought in this kind of recording 
is found at some expense of the mellowness 
of individual instruments, particularly of 
certain among the wind. This leads to that 
generalisation of tone which is scarcely 
likely to appeal most strongly to those who 
cherish every instrument’s individual tone. 
I take it the recording is made for a par- 
ticular public. I tried it with fibre, and 
liked it better that way. W.R.A. 


Ukrainian State Ensemble of Jewish 
Folk Music (Faintuch): Rhapsody of 
Jewish Folk Melodies (Kompaneyts). 
Two sides Decca M532 (10 in., 4s. 8d.) 
A fascinating pot pourri, of which all the 

material is quite new to me. Unfortunately, 

the names of the melodies are not given on 
the label. It would have been interesting 
to know what they are. Side 1 opens with 
what seemed to me to be a Kaddish or 
** Mourn. tune,” alternating between sad- 
ness and frenzy. This gives way to a slow, 
swinging air in triple time. Side 2 begins 
with a strident tune reminiscent in style of 
the “ Promenade ” of Moussorgsky’s. Pic- 
tures at an exhibition, which gives way 
to a neat little bit of fugal writing, and this 
runs into a typical and gay Russian Folk 
melody of short repeated phrases, culmin- 
ating in a wild dance one usually associates 
with Cossacks, fur hats and long boots. The 
scoring is brilliant. H.D.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Frederick Grinke (vialin) : Ivor Newton 
(piano): English Dance (B. J. Dale). 
Decca M530 (10 ins., 4s. 8d.). 

I should be interested to know if Dale’s 
** English Dance ”’ is one of the pieces for 
violin and piano written in 1916 (when he 
was interned in Germany during the last 
war) and 1920, or a later production. Grove 
lists nothing later than 1923. Why has the 
stream that flowed so beautifully in the fine 
piano sonata—which we never hear—the 
suite for viola and the cantata ‘‘ Before the 
Paling of the Stars” run dry ? There is 
plenty of room for this composer’s vein of 
romantic melody and good sense of con- 
struction. Another composer in a similar 
case is Balfour Gardiner. 

Meanwhile one is very glad to have this 
charmingly fresh and melodious piece 
which is played with great artistry by 
Frederick Grinke and Ivor Newton. Per- 
haps some pianist may think to give us the 
fanciful and poetic ‘‘ Night Fancies ” 
which, again, is all too rarely played, and 
we might also have the Romance, at least, 
from the viola suite. I still possess an old 
Vocalion record of that lovely movement. 


Harriet Cohen (piano): A Hill Tune: 
A Mountain Mood—Theme and 
Variations (Bax). Columbia DX1109 
(12 ins., 5s. gd.). 
This record will be reviewed next month. 
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Alexis Kligerman (piano): Rigoletto 
Paraphrase (Verdi-Liszt). Decca M531 
(10 ins., 4s. 8d. 

The Rigoletto paraphrase represents a 
side of Liszt which I can’t help finding 
vulgar and perverse. What point is there in 
butchering the lovely quartet from the 
opera in this way. I am sorry a pianist with 
such excellent technical ability as Kligerman 
should have chosen such a piece for his 
gramophone debut. He should have been 
advised that the gramophone public has 
more discrimination than the concert public 
and would have welcomed something better 
from him than this glaring oleograph. His 
even scale playing is the best thing on these 
two sides. 

* * * 

Clifford Curzon kindly points out that 
Liszt made two versions for piano of the 
Petrarch Sonnet. The one recorded and 
reviewed last month comes from the 
Années de Pélerinage. 


SONGS 


Maggie Teyte (soprano): Gerald Moore 
(piano): Ici-Bas! (Prudhomme-Faur)é : 
En Sourdine (Verlaine-Hahn). H.M.V. 
DA1890 (10 ins., 5s. gd.). 

There is very little in Hahn’s part of this 
song. He just floats Verlaine’s lovely words 
and Maggie Teyte’s caressing tones do the 
rest. There are certainly worse ways of 
setting a poem ; and if you are an admirer 
of Hahn—as I subscribe myself—you let 
the music surround you with a sensuous 
haze. And there are certainly. worse ways 
of spending three minutes or so than that. 
Miss Teyte’s singing of Faure’s “ Ici-bas ”’! 
matches the beauty of the song. Nothing 
more need be said except to include 
Gerald Moore, of course, in the general 
encomium. 


Sophie Wyss (soprano): Josephine 
Southey-John (piano): Villanelle des 
Petits Camards (Gerrard-Chabrier) : 
Les Berceaux, Op. 23, No. 1 (Prud- 
homme-Fauré). Decca M529 (10 ins., 
4s. 8d.). 

Chabrier’s delightful sense of humour 
comes out in his “ Villanelle of the Little 
Ducks ”’ which, although much of the sense 
of the words eluded me—in spite of Sophie 
Wyss’ excellent diction—is a fascinating 
little song. The Fauré song is in complete 
contrast—a poignant picture of the women 
on the quay awaiting the return of their 
men. This is well sung, and altogether the 
record is a most desirable one from every 
point of view. 


John McHugh (tenor) with orchestra: 
Vienna, City of My Dreams (Siec- 
zynski): Danny Boy (old Irish Air). 
Col. FB2904 (10 ins., 3s. 74d.). 

It has been said that Mr. McHugh’s 
studies were interrupted by the outbreak 
of the war. This is a pity, for the inter- 
ruption seems to have left him suspended, 
as it were, between the stools of the royalty 
ballad and bel canto operatic singing, The 
voice itself is magnificent, and although the 
lower register is deficient in power, he is 
undoubtedly one of our best native tenors. 
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When the opportunity comes for him to 


finish the said studies, McHugh’s opera 
should be worth hearing. Meanwhile, he 
sings these oft-recorded melodies very well 
indeed, although the bel canto style goes 
uncomfortably with the not very bright 
“lyrics.” If one could conjure up a 
benignant Svengali, I would like him to 
hypnotise John McHugh into: singing 
Danny Boy’s Londonderry Air, forgetting all 
about Danny and Stephen Adams’s trite 
words, and just vocalising the lovely melody 
to a straight string quartet accompani- 
ment. Meanwhile, you will probably enjoy 
this record as it stands. 


A. Dolivo (baritone) The Song of the 
Drunkard: The Night Breeze Rustles 
the Leaves, from ‘“‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing” (Khrennikov) (sung in Russian), 
accompanied by the U.S.S.R. Radio 


Committee Orchestra. Decca M533 
(10 in. 4s. 8d.). 
Both sides of this record are really 
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excellent. Dolivo has a fine voice and can 
use it equally well in comedy roles or in 
straight lyrical singing. The Song of the 
Drunkard is first-rate comedy, in which the 
orchestra has a share. It opens with a 
quaint introduction as if the roysterer were 
making his way home with difficulty, and 
without understanding the Russian words, 
it is easy to grasp that the singer is thor- 
oughly, yet. quite pleasantly tight. The 
whole thing is cleverly subtle, and (thank 
Heaven), without the plentiful ‘ hics ” and 
other strange noises that seem to be indis- 
pensable to most English songs of the bowl. 
The other song shows Dolivo as a lyric 
singer, in a fine air of the Verdi type. The 
beginning of each verse is in a rather 
clipped, staccato style (oddly reminiscent of 
Noel Coward), after which the melody sails 
out into clear water with some fine sweep- 
ing phrases. The accompaniments are well 
played and cunningly scored, but rather 
coarsely recorded. H.D.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Apologies are due for the fact that the month’s 
review covers only part of the new issues. 
Unfortunately a war and a short month con- 
spired to make it impossible for many interesting 
records to reach us before going to press. To 
those who look in vain for comments on the 
latest efforts of George Formby, Geraldo, Joe 
Loss and several other of our brighter stars, we 
can only say “sorry”? and promise to briefly 
review the more outstanding items next month. 


Dance 

Two recordings by famous American bands 
ring the bell this month, the one with its 
excellent orchestration and recording and the 
other with a new tune and grand vocal setting. 
Tommy Dorsey wins laurel number one for 
What is this Thing Called Love, which is, of course, 
an old Cole Porter number. The brass section 
is something about which enthusiasts rave and 
with much justification as one must agree after 
hearing this smooth starting effort with its 
explosive bursts in the second chorus. Love Sends 
a Little Gift of Roses is this band’s second title, 
and although Ken Curtis and The Pied 
Pipers put in an exceedingly nice vocal, the 
whole effect is rather over-sweet ; on this side, 
too, the surface noise is too noticeable (H.M.V. 
BD5791). The Casa Loma Orchestra’s 
success in I Came Here to Talk for Joe relies very 
largely on Kenny Sargent and the Le Brun 
Sisters, who tell the story in close harmony— 
a nice story and even nicer harmony. Don’t do 
it Darling, which was a hill-billy, I believe, is 
on the back. Unfortunately the recording and 
surface are well below par. (Brunswick 03417). 
Two old tunes come from The R.A.O.C. Blue 
Rockets this time—My Melancholy Baby and 
Easter Parade need no introduction, but they 
do get a fanfare of trumpets, in fact several, 
from the band itself who, as is usual, produce a 
well-balanced and very acceptable recording 
(H.M.V. BD5790). Our Back Street is Broadway 
sings Harry Roy with his Band—a cheerful 
if somewhat aimless number. Sharing it all with 
You, which forms the coupling, has more point 
and Marjorie Kingsley. Both are well 
recorded (Regal MR3679). This Band’s second 
disc is perhaps the better pair. J Met Her on 
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Monday gives Roy plenty of scope for his singing 
and There are Such Things is both tuneful and 
new (Regal MR3680). Ambrose with vocal 
co-operation from Denny Dennis also gives 
us the same tune and although the style differs, 
there’s not much to choose between them. 
Ev’ry Night About this Time, on the other side, 
features Anne Shelton who is still, to my way 
of thinking, one of our best crooners (Decca 
F8267). ~She also sings in I Just Kissed Your 
Picture Goodnight—a pleasant thought, a charm- 
ing song, but a waste of good kisses. Dennis 
comes back on the reverse with Juanita—a 
snappy Beguine (Decca F8266). Edmundo 
Ros, absent from recent lists, returns in force 
with Nightingale played as a Rumba. All the 
old tricks are there, drums, tom-toms, etc. 
La Conga del Amor, which backs it up, is not so 
good perhaps because of the Spanish vocal 
(Parlophone F1965). Fred Waring’s Penn- 
sylvanians produce three titles from “ Yankee 
Doodle Dandy ”—Harrigan, Yankee Doodle Boy 
and You're a Grand Old Flag. All are sung by the 
Glee Club, which:is the Waring name for a 
bunch of close harmonists (Brunswick 03426). 
The R.A.F. Dance Orchestra have been 
disappointing latterly. The very great promise 
they showed at first has not been fulfilled. This 
time they offer I Got a Gal in Kalamazoo in a 
setting that does not compare with several of 
last month’s discs. Manhatten Serenade is frankly 
very poor (Decca F8261), Blue Lou and Anchors 
Aweigh by the same band are both without 
vocals and are better to this extent only (Decca 
F8262). Carroll Gibbons was very refreshing 
with Dearly Beloved from the film “‘ You were 
never Lovelier ’’—a tune that will catch on in a 
big way. J Get the Neck of the Chicken from 
** Seven Days’ Leave ” forms the coupling, and 
is far too well known to need or deserve any 
special comment (Columbia FB2897). Dancers 
will welcome the name of Josephine Bradley 
in the current list. Four strict-tempo numbers 
are her contribution—The Lady is a Tramp, 
quick-step, sounding as good as new is backed up 
with Constantly, slow foxtrot, which is almost new 
(Decca F8270). The Mistletoe Kiss, waltz, and 
Oh, the Pity of it All, quickstep, are on Decca 
F8268. 


By H.S. 
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Vocal 

This is one of the most representative sections 
this month, with few absentees. Vera Lynn 
takes pride of place with no less than three 
discs all from her film ‘‘ We’ll meet again.” 
With the exception of Ave Maria, all are accom- 
panied by Mantovani’s Orchestra. This item 
which is easily her best has an organ back- 
ground provided by Robinson Cleaver. A Brown 
Bird Singing is the coupling, and together these 
make up the best Vera Lynn waxing for some 
time (Decca F8256). J’m Yours Sincerely is, one 
may guess, the theme song and has as a backing 
All the World Sings a Lullaby (Decca F8255). 
The third record couples Be Like the Kettle and 
Sing with After the Rain (Decca F8254). Dinah 
Shore comes back with more recordings with 
the Chamber Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street, and those who recall the high praise 
given to her previous efforts will want to hear 
these. Stardust has the Woodwindy Ten in the 
background, and Sophisticated Lady, the Dixi- 
land Octet. Both are tunes that have stood the 
test of time and have qualified for the title of 
Jazz classics (H.M.V. BD1035 will strengthen 
their claim.) Adelaide Hall’s “ black velvet ” 
voice is heard to good effect in My Devotion, 
although I feel that this is one of the most 
threadbare tunes for some time. Better in this 
respect is Sharing it all With You on the other 
side of Decca F8263. Bing Crosby reaches 
back a good few years to drag forth Girl of My 
Dreams and links it up with Mary’s a Grand Old 
Name. Not his best work but a couple of 
reasonable “ pot boilers” (Brunswick 03418) 
From their current film, Judy Garland and 
Gene Kelly offer the title song For Me and My 
Gal and back it up with When You Wore a Tulip. 
Remembering some of Judy’s previous record- 
ings, I echo the sentiments of the film critics 
who fear that Gene Kelly is a poor choice of 
partner (Brunswick 03432). % Hutch,” who 
never drops his standard, gets full marks for 
Daybreak and Starlight Souvenirs, and, as usual, I 
find that there is nothing much more that one 
can say except it’s * Hutch ” again on H.M.V. 
BD1033. Denny Dennis has found time to 
produce a Bing-like version of Moonlight 
Becomes You, which certainly becomes him very 
well, Not a Cloud in the Sky was as pleasing as the 
title implied (Rex 10167). Carmen Miranda 
I found rather tiresome. Her Portuguese is so 
much better than mine, so apart from her vocal 
dexterity, Tic Tac do Meu Coracao has nothing 
to inspire praise. ,O Passo do Kangura or 
Brazilly Willy is the coupling (Bruns. 03423). 
The Ink Spots always give me a lot of pleasure, 
they so rarely choose an unsuitable song, 
Ev’ry Night About This Time and I Don’t Want 
Sympathy, I Want Love are both excellent samples 
of their work (Brunswick 03433). My Little 
Cousin is Martha Ray’s first and best offering. 
Sung in blues style it tells a simple story to a 
simple tune, the essence of a good “ blues ”— 
the inverted commas are my own idea because 
the story has a happy ending, unusual in blues. 
Oh, the Pity Of It All on the other side is just 
a piece of rather loud singing (Brunswick 
03424). Those who fancy that a foreign accent 
is a pre-requisite of a good tenor may enjoy 
Jan Zalski’s versions of J’li Come to You and 
The Echo of a Song. Personally I just don’t care 
for either the songs or the voice (Regal MR3678) 


Light Music 

With a Song in My Heart seems a good theme 
tune for this section, especially so when the 
orchestra is that of the famous Andre Koste- 
lanetz, whose arrangements are always first- 
rate. It seems a shame that the recording just 
misses being 100 per cent.—a fact that is offset 
by the impression of “ presence’ always 
noticeable with recordings from this orchestra. 
Dancing in the Dark, the backing, is just as good 
in all respects except that surface noise is rather 
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annoying in one or two passages (Columbia 
DB2107). Albert Sandler’s Trio are as much 
masters of their own style as is the big orchestra 
mentioned above. The Student Prince Selection 
has long been one of the favourites in their 
repertoire, and is a welcome addition to their 
list of records (Columbia DB2106). R 

Foort’s Waltzing With Strauss tops the bill of 
organ discs, primarily because of the exception- 
ally good recording, the material and the 
rendering being of high order. Here is a record 
to be recommended (H.M.V. BD1034). Two 
descriptive pieces are Sandy MacPherson’s 
choice—Fune Night on Marlow Reach and An 
April Shower at Kew, both well suited to the 
organ, well played and well recorded (Columbia 
FB2894). Mantovani spoils an otherwise good 
arrangement of Tchaikovsky Melodies by using 
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scraps of the dance adapted settings. Easily the 
best part comes right at the conclusion of 
Decca F8264. Jack Sim: ’s Sextette 
shines in Safari and Desert Patrol, both of which 
gives them ample chance to exploit the unusual 
instrumental make-up of this Band (Rex 10169) 
Charlie Kunz? is the only piano medley avail- 
able for review at the time of going to press. 
D59 is the number, and the tunes ?—half a 
dozen recent titles, Praise the Lord, Fingle Fangle 
and so on (Decca F8260). I include “ Fats” 
Waller in this section for want of one more 
appropriate. “Fats” swings, sings, clowns, 
conducts, writes and orchestrates, so he nearly 
warrants a special department. You Asked for h 
and Oh, a Sweet Baby are noteworthy for 
good recording and excellent piano playing 
(H.M.V. BD1036). 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RECORDED MUSIC 


2nd EDITION 


A COPY of the much-awaited second edition 

of the Encyclopedia of Recorded Music 
instigated by the Gramophone Shop, New 
York, and published by Simon and Schuster, is 
now to hand, but in general copies are not yet 
obtainable in this country. It is up to date in 
American issues to June, 1942, and European 
ones to December, 1941. The book is, of course, 
based on the original achievement by Mr. R. J. 
Darrell, to whom all gramophiles owe a per- 
petual debt of gratitude. In this instance it has 
been brought up to date, edited and supervised 
by George Clark Leslie, assisted by a band of 
experts acknowledged in the preface. 

The new edition has only a few less pages 
and makes than its predecessor—that is, makes 
of records indexed. It has, however, more com- 
posers, in spite of the fact, as the compilers 
announce, that those of a more ephemeral 
nature have been omitted. Because of the 
Encyclopedia’s growth in this respect, it is 
disappointing that so many records and numbers 
have been left out. It is ungrateful to grumble 
over such things in a work of this magnitude 
and effort—especially if one dwells for a 
moment on the formidable task involved in 
gathering together the world’s record output. 
None the less, a book that calls itself encyclo- 
pedic might be expected to have the widest 
scope possible. More English numbers could 
have been given, especially those released in 
this country. For instance, Bruckner’s 4th and 
7th Symphonies—both at one time available 
here in commercial catalogues—are left with 
no English numbers, but, paradoxically, his 
5th Symphony, never issued here, is given 
numbers. No reference is made under Villa 
Lobos to the “ Polichinelle”” and “ Mulatto 
Doll ” played by Rubinstein—nor any entry for 
the great F minor Sonata of Brahms, once 
recorded by Percy Grainger on Columbia, 
except to say “ no recording available.” After 
all, if such records are out of commercial 
catalogues now, there are always possibilities 
of getting them through advertising or, in great 
urgency for purposes of research and study, of 
borrowing them. And speaking of the piano: 
why not have included Matthay, who, although 
it could be argued, he is not important as a com- 
poser, is extremely so as a great innovator of a 
method and as a teacher? When a great 
teacher of the piano himself makes piano 
records, not only the gramophile, but the student 
likes to know about them, even though they are 
withdrawn discs. What of the records we know 
were made by Busoni—and current catalogue 
ones by Leschetizky and Carreno—great names 
that will go down in history and whose records 
should appear in this Encyclopedia? 

The appendix to the book might have given 
us more information on collections and classi- 


fications generally—instead of just the “ An- 
thologie Sonore”’ and Columbia History of 
Music: the former are confusingly numbered, 
by the way. Such collections as Lyre Byrd— 
Boite 4 Musique, etc., would have been inter- 
esting reading. By the way, under “ Diction ” 
on page 544, surely the play ‘To meet the 
King,” attributed there to Eugene O’Neill, 
is by H. G. Stevens with incidental music by 
Norman O'Neill ? 

‘Apart from the above criticisms of detail, the 
range and lay-out of the book establish a 
basis from which to commence serious record 
research. It should, when conditions permit, be 
on every serious record collector’s shelf and in 
all gramophone shops. It is at present the only 
attempt of its kind to gather together the world’s 
international harvest of recorded music. 

May I be permitted to suggest to would-be 
encyclopedia compilers—and I believe there 
are two people seriously occupied with the idea 
at the moment—that they should consider 
making it a loose-leaf affair and that this 
mee A should issue, monthly or quarterly, 
gummed slips giving additional issues, making it 
possible to have the book more or less up to date 
always. Even at the present moment when 
record issues are necessarily so drastically 

‘cut ’—but more so in normal times—no 
catalogue, let alone encyclopedia, is up to date 
for more than a month. V.V.V. 
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Art Tatum and His Band (Am.N.) 

EH Bounce (Tatum) (Am. Decca 68606) 
*****Tucille (Luther, Williams) (V by Joe 
Turner) (Am. Decca 69356) 

(Brunswick 03430—s4s. 8d.) 
68606—Tatum () with Edmond Hall (cl); Joe 
Eddie Dobpactr de) Teomace the peal @); 
69356—Tatum (p) with Thomas (tp 


p t); Oscar 
pe (g); Taylor (6); Yank Porter (ds). June 13th, 


I remember seeing not so long ago in the 
American music magazine “ Down Beat” a 
flaring great headline which ran: “‘ Man, 
Tatum is Jazz ’—Big Tea.” 

My immediate reaction was that this was 
just another example of the usual American 
publicity hooey, especially as there followed a 
paragraph saying that Jack Teagarden (better 
known among jazz fans as Big Tea) was expect- 
ing to sign up Art Tatum as a speciality for the 
Teagarden band. 

No one can, of course, fairly deny the pheno- 
menal technique of the half blind piano 
virtuoso from Toledo. Nor is any one who has 
heard any of his Brunswick piano solo recordings 
— to deny the brilliance of his music gener- 
ally. 

But it has been just this amazing technique 
and the highly fanciful music it helped Tatum 
to produce that always made me feel that Art 
Tatum did not really belong to jazz: that he 
belonged to a little musical world of his own 
creating that was at the most inspired by jazz. 

Yet on hearing these two records I realise 
that there was a g deal more honest-to- 
goodness truth in Mr. Teagarden’s remark than 
has sometimes been apparent. 

Both are jazz in the real sense of the word, 
especially Lucille. 

To hear Tatum’s simple, restrained, but un- 
compromisingly characteristic and sincere, play- 
ing behind Joe Turner’s perfect blues singing, as 
well as in other parts of this number, is to hear 
everything that means anything in blues piano 
playing. 

And I should be doing the performance less 
than justice if I were not almost as enthusiastic 
over the maestro’s work in the faster Battery 
Bounce. 

Here his amazing technique comes into the 
picture more prominently, but once again it is 
never made more than a_subservient—one 
might almost. say unobtrusive—means to a 
worthy end: sincere, down-to-earth jazz that is 
none the less attractive, authentic or tasteful 
because it never verges on the exhibitionistic. 

But great as Tatum is in both titles, he is not 
the only currant in the bun—not by a long way. 

To my mind, Lucille is completely stolen by 
Joe Thomas’s trumpet playing behind the vocal, 
and that in spite of the fact that Joe Turner 
sings as only a man with the blues in his soul 
could sing, and that on this side there is also an 
outstandingly fine guitar solo by Oscar Moore. 

Nor am I by any means sure that Thomas 
does not also steal Battery Bounce, and this time 
in spite of the fact that to add to Tatum’s quite 
devastating piano there is some of the grandest 
clarinet playing I have heard, a good enough 
guitar chorus by John Collins, and an all-in 
chorus at the end that makes the exaggerated 
last chorus scorings for the big modern-style 
swing bands sound like a symphony orchestra 
gone nuts. 

The disc comes from the recently introduced 
Brunswick Sepia Series, consisting of modern 
recordings and thus presenting the develop- 
ments which time has brought about in jazz. 

This brings up an important point. 

It has always been the cry of a certain 
section of diehards that these developments 
have spoilt jazz, and it has certainly been 
difficult to refute the contention on the evidence 
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of many records made during the last few years, 
because in most of them the “‘ developments ” 
have only resulted in that synthetic brand of 
jazz known as Swing. 

But here we have one of the few available 
recordings in which they have been applied to 
jazz pure and simple, and the outcome is 
irrefutable proof that the other school, who feel 
that the earlier crudities of jazz were not an 
essential characteristic of the music, but merely 
the temporary ills of its teething days, is right. 

In other words, we don’t have to have, in 
these days when so few records can be issued, 
the supplements cluttered up with records made 
ten to twenty years ago before we can hear real 


jazz. 
H.M.V. 


~“ e _ on and His Famous Orchestra 
**** Fump for Foy (from the New York musical 
production “Jump for Joy”) (Paul 
Francis Webster, Ellington, Kuller) 
(V by Herb Jeffries) (Am. Victor 
OAo061340) 
Barney Bigard and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
###e* C? Blyes (Ellington) (Am. Bluebird 
OAo61690) 
(H.M.V. Bo314—4s. 8d.) 
061340—Ellington (») with Otto Hardwick, Johnny 
Hodges, Ben ebster, Harry Carney, Barney 
Bigard (reeds); Rex Stewart, Wallace Jones, Ray 
Nance (tts); Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence 
Brown (imbs); Fred Guy (g); Jimmy Blanton (b) ; 
Sonny Greer (ds). July 2nd, 1941. 

061690—Bigard (cl) with Harry Carney (reeds) ; 
Ray Nance (pt); Juan Tizol (mh) ; Duke Ellington 
(p); J. Bryant (b); Sonny Greer (ds). September 
29th, 1941. 

Jump for Joy was written by Ellington for the 
musical show of the same name in which he and 
his band appeared (the show which gave us, 
incidentally, Chocolate Shake and the lovely 
I Got It Bad, both recorded by the Ellington 
orchestra on H.M.V. Bg252), but if you think 
this means that the piece is a typical musical 
comedy finale you are very much mistaken. 

Actually the piece is more reminiscent of a 
plantation melody, with rather more than a 
vague suggestion of the spirituels. 

To say that the band does it justice is no 
exaggeration. The performance has all the 
colour and character peculiar to the Ellington 
combination, and the soloists, notably the 
trumpet and alto saxophone, provide moments 
such as only the Ellington soloists can, it seems, 
provide. 

The coupling of an Ellington band record 
with a Barney Bigard presentation may cause 
some inconvenience to those who file their 
records under artistes, but this is the worst I can 
find to say about “ C’”’ Blues. 

Although in the 12-bar blues form, the piece 
is hardly a blues in the true sense of the word. 
The harmonies are not the recognised blues 
sequence, nor is the general atmosphere that of 
the blues. , 

But I point this out merely by way of 
description, for it has no bearing on the appeal 
of the record. Much more to the point is the 
perfection of the playing of this small contingent 
from the main Ellington aggregation—a per- 
fection which once again one must say can be 
produced only by the still unique Ellington 
soloists as supported by the Ellington rhythm 
section. 


Barney Bigard’s lyrical clarinet is only one 
of the many things for which you must get this 
disc. 


Wingie Manone and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** My Honey's Lovin’ Arms (Herman Ruby, 
Joseph Meyer) (V by Wingie Manone) 

(Am. Bluebird OA041975) 

*#** When My Sugar Walks Down the Street 
(Austin, McHugh, Mills) (V by Wingie 
Manone) (Am. Bluebird OAo041976) 
(H.M.V. Bg313—4s. 8d.) 

Manone (‘ft) with Gus Fetterer (ci); ‘*Chu’” 
Berry (ten); ‘* Buck ’’ Scott (¢mb); Ernie Hughes 
(p); Zeb Julian (g); Sid Jacobs (b); ‘* Cozy ’” 
Cole (ds). September 6th, 1939. 

Joseph “‘ Wingie’”? Manone (or Mannone*) 
is usually best remembered for a sense of 
satirical humour which causes him to delight in 
poking fun at every form of “ popular ”’ music 
which he does not consider “ righteous.”” Two 
well-known examples are his glorious “debunks” 
of those two songs originally entitled respectively 
Isle of Capri and South of the Border, but re- 
christened by Manone for the occasions Capri, 
What You Done To Me (Brunswick RL254) and 
South with the Boarder (H.M.V. Bg155). 

But in fact he has more serious claims to fame. 

Born in New Orleans 1904, he spent his early 
life in this original home of jazz, and, having 
taught himself when quite a child to play a 
trumpet by ear (it is said that he still does not 
read music), he was soon performing with many 
of the outstanding soloists of the district. Thus 
did “‘ Wingie” (who owes that nickname to 
the fact that he lost an arm in an accident 
when he was only eight years old) himself 
became one of the leading trumpet players. 

In 1920 he migrated to Chicago and from 
then onwards worked with various bands of the 
city. Inevitably he played anything and every- 
thing that could claim even a nodding ac- 
quaintance with jazz, and inevitably it had its 
influence on him. 

But at heart. “‘ Wingie”’ remained true to 
jazz. He seldom made a record in which both 
the spirit and letter of jazz were not prominent ; 
and if it should be said that he took his trumpet 
playing rather more seriously than he did his 
singing, his singing, for all its outward levity, 
often verging on burlesque, was by no means 
devoid of the true jazz character. 

Moreover, jazz was the first name of the 
musicians he gathered around him and the 
keynote of the way he used them. A record by 
* Wingie ” may, or may not, be a burlesque, 
but it is mvariably jazz as jazz should be. 

These two are just that. Everything is free, 
light and easy—perhaps a little too free and 
easy when “ Wingie” starts making his 
intendedly inspiring comments—but neverthe- 
less jazz to an extent which is a very refreshing 
change from swing and all its palaver. 

In justice it must perhaps be admitted that 
“ Wingie ” has sounded more inspired, and 
that the guitar man, with his tight “ pinky ” 
attack, doesn’t shine very brilliantly in his solo 
in Sugar. But with its good rhythm section, and 
the late Chu Berry’s tenor sounding swell on 
both sides, this is a disc which I put among the 
A.1’s. 

* No one seems quite certain of how he does spell hfs 
name. On the American Victor pressings of these titles 
the spelling is Manone. But the American book “ Jazz- 


men’”’ is among the many usually accurate sources of 
information which give Mannone. 
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—— Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club 
xtet 
** Lady Be Good (Gershwin) (Parlo. CE11038) 
**** Time On My Hands (Youmans) (Parlo. 
CE11039) 
(Parlophone R2866—4s. 8d.) 

Parry (cl) with Ken Oldham (ten); Dave Wilkins 
(tpt); Yorke de Sousa (>); Sam Molineaux (5) ; 
Syd Raymond (ds). December 8th, 1942. 

Anyone who thinks that taste in swing often 
goes in inverse ratio to speed will find in this 
disc as pretty a confirmation of his beliefs as one 
could imagine. 

Lady Be Good, in fastish tempo, is throughout 
a showcase for Yorke de Sousa. With which I 
have no complaint. I always have liked his 
piano. 

But after the first chorus, which they let 
him have to himself, supported only by a 
seemingly somewhat improved rhythm section, 
the ensemble starts putting in riffs, and goes on 
doing so right through until the last eight bars, 
when we get the usual “ all-in” finish in the 
form of what is known either as a collective 
improvisation or every man for himself, accord- 
ing to whether one wishes to be polite or rude. 

Now, riffs at any time are not what one could 
call the acme of melodic charm, but here they 
are merely boringly trite. 

True, one gets some relief in the form of 
busked solos respectively by clarinet, trumpet 
and tenor in the middle of the second, third 
and fourth choruses, but the most I can say for 





Book Review 


ESSAY ON THE BLUES 
BECOMES 


A HISTORY OF JAZZ 


HE dearth of good books on jazz, which has 

been a veritable famine since the few which 
ever were made available in this country have 
been out of print, has been conspicuously 
alleviated by the recent publication of Iain 
Lang’s “ Background of the Blues.”’* 

Originally written as an essay for the first 
volume of Leonard Russell’s annual “* Saturday 
Book,” it now appears, in considerably expanded 
form, as a neat little “ Keynote ” Series booklet. 

The title is accurate, but unduly modest, for 
in giving us the background of the blues the 
author has in fact provided a history of jazz. 

Moreover, it is a history that is as thrilling 
for its obvious sincerity and authenticity as it is 
for the picturesque way in which it tells a story 
that is by no means lacking in colourful scenes or 
personalities. 

Starting off with New Orleans, with its 
fabulous red light district of Storyville, at the 
commencement of the present century, Mr. 
Lang traces the development of jazz, and many 
of its more notable celebrities, from even 
before those early days, through the Mississippi 
pleasure boats, up to the time jazz became a 
popular attraction in Chicago in 1926. 

Racial, political, economic, sociological and 
geographical influences are all dealt with in a 
way that gives the reader an insight into the 
subject that has never been at once so concise 
and yet so complete. 

This is without doubt a book which is 
brilliant for both what it says and the way it 
says it. It should not be missed by anyone who 
has any desire to find out exactly wherein lies 
the origin of what has become to-day the 
popular folk music of, it may not be an ex- 
aggeration to say, the greater part of the 
civilised world. 





* Workers’ Music Association, 9, Great Newport Street, 
London, W.C.2. Price 1s. 
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them is that they are reasonably good swing, 
and the record as a whole is just another 
uninspired and rather tasteless example of the 
now far too commonplace j jive. 

But Time On My Hands is a very different 
proposition. Although performed “ in rhythm,” 
it is played so slowly (only 16 bars to the 
minute, which means that the whole side 
consists of only one and a half choruses) that 
it ceases to be jazz or swing in any ordinary 
meaning of the words. 

But as music it is quite delightful. Parry 
takes the first chorus on his clarinet, to be 
followed by de Sousa’s piano, and both play 
with a simple eloquence that is altogether 
charming, a remark which applies equally to 
the work of the ensemble which comes in for 
the last four bars to provide a fitting ending. 

f only these small English swing groups 
would apply a little of the same tunefulness 
and feeling to their faster numbers, swing 
might be a more enjoyable music. 


y Goodman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Six Flats Unfurnished (Maltby) (Am. 
Columbia CO33047) 
** Why Don’t You Do Right? (Alston) (V by 
eggy Lee) (Am. Columbia CO33048) 
(Parlophone R2864—4s. 8d.) 

Goodman (cl) with Herman Schertzer, Jon Walton, 
Bob Poland, Clint Neagley, Leonard Sims (reeds) ; 
James ell, Tony Faso, Lawrence Stearns 
(tpts); Charles Castaldo, Lou McGarity (tmbs) ; 
Mel Powell (>) ; Dave Barbour (g) ; Cliff Hils () ; 
Howard E. Davies (ds). July 27th, 1942, 

Poor Benny Goodman! Every day he re- 
minds me more and more of the poor little 
rich boy. He has so much that he just can’t 
use it, and in trying to he merely shows what 
can happen to peoople who have so much 
means that they can’t see the end. 

Benny wasn’t always like this. There was a 
time when he looked like being one of the white 
hopes of jazz. Not only had he a pretty under- 
standing of jazz, acquired from the great 
Chicagoans with whom he played in his earlier 
days; he had also everything necessary to 
exploit it successfully—musicianship and oppor- 
tunity. 

Perhaps that is what started the trouble. 
Opportunity opened her arms: too wide and too 
quickly. Benny became a popular hit too soon, 
and he had to live up to it. That meant con- 
tinually doing something which, if it was not 
always amazingly original, was at least always 
spectacular. Swing was spectacular enough, 
even in those days. Benny Goodman became 
the King of Swing. 

If you can’t see anything wrong in this you 
have only to look.at what Swing did to Benny. 
Or what Benny did to Swing. I don’t quite 
know which way one should put it. Perhaps it 
is a bit of both. 

Anyway, Benny and Swing have together 
become just too, too clever. Smart tunes (if you 
can call concoctions which consist mainly of 
riffs tunes) with even smarter titles.. Bands 
whose musicianship is unassailable for mechan- 
ical perfection and verve, but which have no 
soul ; ensembles which have grown bigger and 
bigger only so that they can produce devastating 
effects ; soloists who think that simian agility 
is an adequate substitute for something worth 
while to say; music (sic) which for all its 
artifice has none of the melody, sincerity, charm 
or character which were the promise of the 
earlier jazz. 

In fact nothing but a hotch-potch of borrow- 
ings from jazz dressed up for the edification of a 
public which can always be relied upon, it 
would seem, to fall for anything in so-called 
swing style that has sufficient superficial slick- 
ness. 

Poor little rich boy ! 
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Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 
** Time’s a-Wastin’ 
(V by Sy. Oliver) (Am. Vocalion 


(Madden, Lunceford) 


23908). Approx. April, 1939. 

** Youre Just a Dream (‘‘ Slim” Gaillard) 
(V by Dan Grissom) (Am. Vocalion 
24052). Approx. June, 1939. 
(Parlophone R2865—4s. 8d.) 

Lunceford directing (probably) Willie Smith, Earl 
Carruthers, Joe Thomas, Dan Grissom, Ted 
Buchner (reeds); Eugene Young, Gerald Wilson, 
Paul Webster (if/ts); Elmer Crumbley, Russell 
Bowles, James Young (imbs); Edwin Wilcox (/) ; 
ts “aes (g); Moses Allen (6); James Crawford 

S). 


Beset with a song which is all its sentimental 

lyric— 

You're just a dream. 

I love to hold you in my arms : 

Love your lovely charms— 

My dream. 
—would lead you to believe, the Lunceford 
band does no more than provide the sort of 
music one can hear any day from any “ com- 
mercial ’’ dance band. 

With Sy. Oliver’s sugary singing taking up a 
goodly portion of the side, this is certainly not 
the kind of thing one has a righf to expect 
to find in the Parlophone “‘ Rhythm-Style ” 
Series, and while the tuneful playing of the 
band may have its appeal to those who like the 
kind of thing, as jazz I can give the record 
only a couple of stars at the most. 

Nor is there much more to be said for Time’s 
a- Wastin’. 

This may be a brighter record (at any rate 
the tempo is livelier and the rhythm . more 
jiggy), but the song is nothing to get excited 
about, and the only point really worth men- 
tioning is the easy, restrained, polished way in 
which the band treats and plays the number. 





SOME AMERICAN RELEASES 


The following records are given as a matter of 
interest but. they are not obtainable in this 
country. 


Barber (Samuel). Adagio for Strings. 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Tos- 
canini). Victor 8287. 

Beethoven. Symphony No. 8 in F major 
Op. 83, New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Walter). Columbia M525. 
Three 12 in. records. 

Beethoven. Quartet No. 11 in F minor 
Op. 95. Budapest Quartet. Columbia 
M519. Three 12 in. records. 

Bruch (Max). Concerto No. 1 in G 
minor, Op. 26. Nathan Milstein 
(violin). New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra  (Barbirolli). 
Columbia M517. Three 12 in. records. 

Chopin. Preludes, Op. 28. Egon Petri 
(piano). Columbia M523. Four 12 in. 
records. 

Falla. El Amor Brugo—Ritual Fire 
Dance. 

Novacek. Perpetual Motion. All 
Cleveland Orchestra (Rodzinski). Col- 
umbia 11879. One 12 in. record. 

Ravel. Daphnis et Chloé Suite No. 2. 
Cleveland Orchestra (Rodzinski). Col- 
umbia. X230. Two 12 in. records. 

Rimsky-Korsakov. Scheherazade, Op. 
35 and Tsar Sultan. San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra  (Monteux). 
Victor Mg2o0. Five 12 in. records. 

Shostakovich. Symphony No. 5, Op. 
47. Cleveland Orchestra (Rodzinski). 
Columbia M520. Five 12 in. records. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR —XIl 


By P. G. HURST — 
(Continued from page 133) 


BARITONES (continued) 


, RODOLFO ANGELINI-FORNARI was a 
baritone at La Scala, Milan, and sang extremely 
well as Silvio in Pagliacci with.de Lucia and 
Ancona, at the Waldorf, and in larger roles 
with the San Carlo Company of Naples when 
they visited London in the autumn of 1904. 
Bauer reports a single Zonophone by him made 
in 1903 or 1904, in addition to which was a 
Nicole of Eri tusbelonging to that well-meant 
but hardly successful issue of 1904. 


HERMANN BACHMANN was noteworthy 
as one of the great Wagnerian baritones of the 
*nineties, singing Wotan in the Bayreuth Festival 
of 1896. He recorded in Berlin in 1907 and 1908, 
on black G. & T. and “ pre-dog,” but neither 
the singer nor his records were known in this 
country. 


The name of MATTIA BATTISTINI— 
“ The Glory of Italy,” and the king of bel canto 
shines with a lustre equalled only by those of 
the most illustrious. His voice was a particu- 
larly high baritone, and with a colour, power, 
and warmth unmatched among his kind. First 
appearing in London in 1883, it was not until 
Harris acquired ‘him for his opening at Drury 
Lane in 1887 that he first gained full recogni- 
tion. He was the only artist of his status to 
decline a visit to America. + 


Besides his glorious singing, Battistini had a 
vivid and striking stage presence, which domin- 
ated any ensemble in which he took part. He was 
especially effective in Ernani (of which he left 
several striking records), and in the great scene 
where his wrath against Don Silva changes to 
tenderness to Elvira was a tour de force of vocal 
control. He was less successful in Mozart, his 
Figaro in Jt Barbiere being far superior to that 
in the Nozze.* but in singing of the purely 
romantic kind he accomplished marvellous 
feats of vocal skill, and always with that steady 
warmth and precision which seemed to fix his 
voice immovably in its place. 


His red G. & T. records of 1903 were some 
of the finest of their period, and are truly 
magnificent. None are more highly prized by 
collectors, and few are rarer, some being still 
undiscovered. A curiosity among them is the 
Finch’ an del vino in Don Giovanni, which evidently 
was made the occasion for some uproarious fun 
in the studio, for the singer danced somewhat 
breathlessly as he sang, to the applause of those 
who were present. More successful was Occhi 
di Fata, and perhaps the best of all was Deh non 
plorar in Il Demonio, with its lovely messa di voce 
finish. Valentine’s aria betrays a change of 
adjustment by the studio staff during the pro- 
gress of the song, and the Largo al factotum is 
remarkable for being complete on a ten-inch 
disc ; while in the duet in La Favorita with 
Carotini Battistini shows his skill in mezza voce. 


This fascinating series disappeared from the 
catalogue and left Battistini unrepresented until 
the appearance of a new and superb orange 
label set in’ 1907. These were twelve-inch 
records and were considered as some of the 
finest examples of recording then -produced. 
Among them were five excerpts from Ernani, a 
magnificent Eri tu, and a richly rendered 
A tanto Amor, which latter displays the singer’s 
skill in bel canto in its fullest beauty. Original 
copies of this epoch-making set are in high 
favour among collectors. 





*Herman Klein made this remark to the writer 





THEODOR BERTRAM was a highly dis- 
tinguished German artist whose Wagnerian 
interpretations were invariably first-rate. From 
1900 he made’ several Covent Garden appear- 
ances, but this writer particularly remembers 
his striking Telramund with the ‘terrifying 
Ortrud of Marie Brema. 

Bertram was an early recorder, dating from 
1902 with black G. & T., followed by Odeons 
in 1905 and 1907. 


Prominent among the collectors’ prizes are 
the G. & T. records of DAVID BISPHAM, 
who sang many heavy baritone roles at the 
Royal Opera throughout the ’nineties. He 
appeared as Kurvenal, Wolfram, Wotan, Beck- 
messer, Pizzaro, Alberic, and Telramund, as 
well as in lighter roles® Despite his lack of inches 
he was a forceful personality, and made a fine 
career in opera, oratorio, concert, and Opéra 
Comique in England and America. 

A curious feature about Bispham’s early 
G. & T’s was that they were intended for issue 
as red label records, and were actually pre- 
pared for sale in that form. It was, however, 
decided to change the price from ten to five 
shillings, and the label from red to black. But 
a certain number of copies of the red labels were 
released, and these, as in the case of early 
“errors? in postage stamps, make a special 
appeal to collectors who are aware of the fact. 
There is a copy in this form of Brahms’ Sapphische 
Ode, and another of Schubert’s Hark, hark the 
Lark, one of. My Love Nell, and possibly others. 
So far as is known no copy has been found or 
preserved of Quand’ ero paggio, either by this 
artist or by Scotti, and we are left in doubt and 
curiosity whether it was treated in the same way 
as in Maurel’s famous record, where the very 
brief passage was sung three times over. 

There were sets in 1903 and 1904, and 
thereafter Bispham confined himself to record- 
ing for Columbia, singing standard ballads in 
a way which he evidently enjoyed, but for which 
he was not particularly well adapted. 


ANDREW BLACK rendered much the same 
service to the gramophone as a baritone as did 
Harrison as tenor. Of the two, he was the better- 
known singer, having a solid reputation in 
oratorio and concert. After his first set of black 
G. & Ts issued in 1902, hardly a monthly 
supplement appeared without a new record 
by Black, and these were a safe purchase for the 
gramophonist of that day. The records showed 
his breezy and vigorous style to perfection, 
and his rendering of the standard Scotch ballads 
was classic. Perhaps his best production was 
the re-recording in 1906 of the Curate Song in 


The Sorcerer. It is curious to note that he never. 


made a twelve-inch record, or a concerted piece. 


FRANCESCO MARIA BONINTI takes his 
place as one of the earliest of Fonotipia artists 
whose single-sided records appeared at the end 
of 1903. Subsequently he recorded in many 
concerted scenes, notably with Russ, Luppi, 
and Petri. He had a powerful voice which 
recorded excellently. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI had .a great 
operatic career in America, extending from 
1894 till 1911, though in London his appearances 
were limited to one season. In like manner, his 
records, which were numerous enough in the 
States, were in England confined to a single red 
G. & T. which made a brief appeararice in the 
catalogue of 1905. This was 52060, Di Provenza 
in La Traviata. Z 
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FERRUCCIO .CORRADETTI has_ been 

own to us only as a gramophone artist, for 
he never appeared in this country. His style 
obviously was light baritone, although he 
recorded. many of the larger things also, and 
was a finished operatic artist, as is proved by his 
facility in recitativo secco in the early Italian style. 

He recorded in the Berliner days, and for 
G. &. T. on black label from their beginning 
until.1904. These were seldom seen in England, 
but his Fonotipias from 1904 onwards were an 
attractive feature when this company first 
put their ‘products on the English ‘market, 
those with Bonci in the Almaviva-Figaro scenes 
in Il Barbiere being a model of this rapid style. 
He recorded also with Russ, Petri, Magini- 
Coletti, De Luca, and Luppi. 

Although attached only by the flimsiest of 
threads to gramophonic history, the mere 
mention of the name of ANTONIO COTOGNI 
will stir the memories of my more elderly 
readers, for he was one of the famous group 
of baritones at the Royal Italian Opera in the 
’seventies—Fauré, Maurel, Graziani, and 
Cotogni, and, after a beginning in 1867, he 
sang with great regularity until 1889. Short of 
a microscopic examination, it may be asserted 
that there were few baritone roles in the long 
repertories and long seasons of these times that 
Cotogni did not share with his distinguished 
confréres. Many of these make curious reading 
nowadays—L’ Africana, Favorita, William Tell, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Il Guarany, Dtnorah, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Les Huguenots, I Puritani, besides 
many. roles still well-known, and many more 
hardly heard of. In the most exacting epoch 
prior to the operatic changes in the ’eighties, 
Cotogni held one of the highest places, and it 
was he who advised Jean de Reszke when the 
latter changed from the baritone to the tenor 
register.*. 

As we have remarked, Cotogni’s recording 
was of the slightest, consisting only so far as we 
know of a single duet (I Mulaitieri by Massini), 
sung with the tenor Marconi, on a “‘ pre-dog ” 
celebrity in 1908. 

Another tenuous connection with the far 
distant past.is the single recording by the 
famous baritone FRANCESCO D’ANDRADE, 
a Portuguese artist who was brought to 
London by Lago, and, as usual, snapped 
up by Harris. Lago gave him his London 
debut in 1886 as Rigoletto, and following 
his success in that role he appeared, while 
still in his first season, in Faust, Les Huguenots, 
Un Ballo in maschera, Il Trovatore, Ernani, La 
Gioconda, and Figaro. He was also billed for 
Telramund, but was unable (or unwilling) to 
appear in the two performances that took place, 
and one reads of a heroic utilité baritone 
Ughetti who uttered what he knew of the role, 
which apparently was very little. D’Andrade’s 
reputation in London was made, and he was 
regularly engaged for the next four years. 

His record was of the Champagne aria in 
Don Giovanni and has been the subject of some 
speculation, its present publishers believing it 
to have been made in about 1908 probably for 
Beka, while others propound the fascinating 
theory that it was re-recorded from a very early 
cylinder. If the latter is true, mueh ingenuity 
must have been shown, and the weight of super- 
ficial evidence seems to be against it. The record 
is remarkable for its hurricane speed and 
immaculate precision. 

GIUSEPPE DE LUCA was one of the 
earliest Italian red label recorders, appearing 
on the 1903 celebrity catalogue, where he was 
even at that early date described as one of the 
leading baritones of Italy. The records, how- * 
ever, had only a short life, being withdrawn at 
a date roughly simultaneous with his recording 
in 1904 for Fonotipia. Existing examples of 





*See ‘‘ Jean de Reszke,’’ by Clara Leiser. 
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these super rarities suggest some unevenness in 
quality, the best and presumably most typical 
showing a voice of a colour and youthful fresh- 
ness hardly to be equalled, together with a 
restraint ‘and beauty of phrasing highly pleasing 
to the most critical ear. The Eri tu however 
is unsatisfactory, being not only cut almost to 
vanishing point, but delivered with a lack of all 
those qualities which were so admirable else- 
where, and it seems likely that the singer was 
bewildered at being required to render this ex- 
traordinary mutilation. In those early days there 
was little to ‘distinguish him among the many 
excellent baritones who seemed common 
enough in Europe, and his debut in London in 
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the autumn of 1907 excited no particular 
comment. Later on, however, when capable 
singers were able, by their growing scarcity, 
to command greater attention, de Luca became 
a star. In 1915 he went to the Metropolitan, 
where he was at once a favourite, and, in due 
course, a eficent power in New York’s 
operatic circles. He retired from active singing 
in 1934, but on a memorable night in 1935, 
de Luca was billed without pre-announcement 
to appear at Covent Garden as Figaro in Jl 
Barbiere, Lily Pons being the Rosina. So great 
was the magnetism of the famous veteran’s 
name that it has seemed that every amateur 
and professional interested in Opera was there 
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on that night. Nor were any disappointed, for 
they saw and heard with pleasure a true master 
of his art. 


JOHN FORSELL was a famous and excel- 
lent Swedish baritone whose career began in 
1896, and who was for many years closely 
associated with the Stockholm Opera House as 
artist and director. He visited London in 1909, 
and made a profound sensation with his 
rendering of Don Giovanni. He made a large 
number of black G. & T. and “ oes i 
records from 1903 till 1909. 


(To be continued) 





BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 


jz has been said of Boyd Neel, whose String 
Orchestra celebrates the tenth anniversary 
of its foundation this year, that of all con- 
ductors he is the one least interested in 
imposing personal conceits upon a score, 
and most interested in producing for his 
listeners the original intentions of the com- 
poser. His attitude to music, as is clearly 
shown in the many recordings of music for 
strings made for the Decca Company, and 
in the concerts which he and his ensemble 
have performed all over the country—is 
that of a personally disinterested intellectual 
whose only concern is to retain complete 
musical integrity. 

To serve this end, Boyd Neel, from the 
moment that the idea of forming a per- 
manent string orchestra entered his head, 
has gone to almost unending pains. Both 
in the choice of his personnel—all are young 
people standing at the threshold of their 
musical careers—and in his choice of con- 
cert repertoire, he has proved himself a 
man who, wielding a very new broom, has 
consistently swept clean with it. 

At the beginning of 1933 there were no 
permanent small orchestras in this country. 
Such small combinations as there were 
tended to be no more than names under 
which, concert by concert, different groups 
of players—mostly drawn from the big 
symphony orchestras—performed. It there- 
fore occurred to Boyd Neel that there might 
be a demand for a small combination, 
permanent in character and versed in one 
another’s ways, who could rehearse together 
in the manner of, say, a string quartet and 
thereby create an ensemble which could be 
something out of the ordinary. All the 
players should be young with a long future 
to anticipate and a present in which they 
might exercise the freshness and enthusiasm 
of youth. 

Hundreds of players were heard in 
audition, and from them seventeen were 
selected, shortly afterwards increased to 
eighteen to compose the combination in the 
form that made it famous. This combination 
—now inevitably reduced and altered 
owing to war conditions—consisted of ten 
violins (six firsts and four seconds), three 
violas, three violoncellos and two basses. 

Soon after the foundation of the orchestra 
it was pointed out to Boyd Neel that the 
repertoire for string orchestra was strictly 
limited and that it would be exhausted in 
a relatively short time. It was in his pains- 
taking disapproval of this fallacy that Neel 


has possibly rendered his greatest service 
to the cause of string music in this country. 

True it was that the favourite concert 
pieces for strings were few ; and true that 
they were played over and over again, 
with little variation, by existing string 
combinations. What was not true, how- 
ever, was that the policy of ‘‘ they know 
what they like and like what they know ”’ 
was the only way successfully to run an 
orchestra. Neel, delving into string music 
in general, unearthed—and is still con- 
tinuing to unearth—buried treasures that 
seem to have no limit and to which, when 
performed with the impeccable care and 
grace of a well-drilled ensemble such as 
his own, the music-loving public instantly 
took. From the nucleus of this personal 
research there has spread a far more 
catholic and enterprising interest in unusual 
string music on the part of other con- 
ductors, scores of whom have written to 
Neel, telling of the success with which they 
have followed up his pioneer performances. 

The first concert ever given by the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra was at the Aeolian 
Hall in the early summer of 1933 : a few 
months later it gave the first performance 
—a private one—ever to take place at 
Glyndebourne :_ within a year, during 
which its reputation became soundly 
established, the orchestra was under con- 
tract to the Decca Company with whom it 
has recorded a large number of rare and 
unusual works, and in addition the entire 
Concerti Grossi for strings of Handel. 

In 1937, Neel, just four years after the 
birth of one dream was witness to the birth 
of another—he was invited to take his 
orchestra to give a concert of English music 
at the Salzburg Festival. Not only was this 
the first time that a foreign orchestra had 
ever been invited to play at the famous 
meeting, but it was probably the “youngest”’ 
group of musicians that those exacting 
multitudes of music-lovers had ever beheld. 
At that time Neel himself was only thirty- 
two years of age. In another two years, 
this energetic ambassador of English music 
was touring Portugal for the British Council, 
and, in the summer of the same year, taking 
a leading part in the London Music 
Festival, where he conducted the orchestra 
both at Queen’s Hall and at the Wallace 
Collection. ; 

The eoming of the war dropped an 
abrupt curtain before practically all 
orchestral activity. Contracts were can- 


celled, broadcasting went into a kind of 
temporary retreat, and the outlook appeared 
black. The extreme youth of Boyd Neel 
players, moreover, sent many of them 
almost immediately into the various Ser- 
vices, ! including the brilliant leader, 
Frederick Grinke. Neel himself laid down 
his baton, saw the work of six hard years 
dissolve, and returned to his original 
profession—medicine. 

Gradually, however, culture of all kinds, 
only temporarily smothered, began to raise 
its head again. Live concerts were broad- 
cast, halls and theatres besieged by music- 
lovers who had been denied, and at 
the National Gallery Dame Myra Hess was 
starting the now famous Lunch Time Con- 
certs which have gone on uninterruptedly 
almost since the first day of the war. 

Boyd Neel—still continuing as he does 
to-day, with doctoring—gathered up the 
remnants, and discovered that it would 
still be possible to keep the orchestra alive, 
even if not at full strength. And alive it 
still very- much is, depleted but active, 
impeccable as ever in everything it under- 
takes, serving painstakingly whenever possi- 
ble, and often under the greatest difficulties, 
the tradition of the best string music in the 
most suave, finished, and unostentatious 
manner that it set out ten years ago to 
create, . B. 
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DAVID OISTRAKH (Violin) with THE 
U.S.S.R. STATE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Conducted by A. V. Hauk) 

Concerto for Violin.(Khachaturian) 
Ist Movement 
Allegro con fermezza 
2nd Movement 
Andante Sostenuto 
3rd Movement Allegro Vivace 


THE MOSCOW STATE 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
(Conductor : K. Ivanov) 
{Intermezzo on Kazakh Airs (Rakov) M528 

Finale of the Dance Suite (Rakov) } 
Tadjik Dance (Rakov) - - -l 
Tartar Dance (Rakov) - - } 


UKRAINIAN STATE ENSEMBLE 
of JEWISH FOLK MUSIC 
(Conductor : Faintuch) 
Rhapsody on Jewish Folk Melodies 
Saaeaaeae M532 


K 1082/86 


A. DOLIVO. Sung in Russian with the 
U.S.S.R. RADIO COMMITTEE ORCHESTRA 
(Conductor : Orlov) 

**Much ado about Nothing’’ (Khrennikov) 
The Song of the Drunkard - M533 

The Night Breeze rustles the content 


KIRPICHEK and BELLINEK. Sung in 

Russian with the Choir and Orchestra of 

THE BOLSHOI THEATRE, MOSCOW 

(Conductor : S. A. Samosud) 

** Quiet flows the Don "’ From ) 

“Border to Border (Dzerzhinsky) | 
Virgin Soil Upturned"’ 

Cossack Song (Dzerzhinsky) 


F8077 
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SERGEI LEMESHEV (Tenor) 
La Donna e mobile ‘‘ Rigoletto”’ } F8109 
Questa O Quella ‘‘ Rigoletto’’ 
(Taken from the Sound Track of the Russian film 
“* Russian Salad.’’) 
Mm appari tutt’ Amor ‘*Martha "’ } F8154 
Lensky’s Aria ‘‘ Eugene Onegin "’ 


(Taken from the Sound Track of the Russian film 
‘*A Musical Story '’) 





THE FLEET STREET CHOIR 
(Conductor : T. B. Lawrence) 


Heraclitus Op. 110. No 4. 
tanford) 


Coelus Ascendit Hodie ag 38. 
(Stanford) 
Ave Verum Corpus (Byrd) 
Music when soft voices die (Poem 
by Shelley, music by Charles Wood) 
Madrigal—Fair Phyllis | saw 
(John Farmer) 
Ballet —See, see The Shepherd's 
Queen (Thomas Tomkins) - - 
| love my love (Gustav Holst) 
The Blue Bird Op. 119 No. 3. K1021 


(Stanford) 
Mass For Five Voices (Byrd) K 1058/60 


ROY HENDERSON (Baritone) 
A —— Lad—Song Cycle 
(A. E.. Housman, 
music by George Butterworth) 
(a) Loveliest of Trees 
(b) When | was One and Twenty }M506/7 
(c) Look not in my Eyes 
(d) Think no more Lad 
(e) The Lads in their Hundreds 
(f) Is my team ploughing 
Sigh no more, ladies 
Pretty Ring Time 
(Shakespeare- Warlock) 
Passing By (Warlock) - - 
Fair and True (Breton-W. arlock) 
Piggesnie (Warlock) - 
My own Country (Belloc- Warlock) 
Sea Fever (Masefield-Ireland)  - 
The Soldier (Brooke-Ireland) — - 
The Fairy Lough Op. 77 (Stanford) 
The Pibroch Op. 157 (Stanford) - 


DECCA RECORDS 


Issued by The Decca Record Co. Ltd., I-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9 


’ 


ASTRA DESMOND (Contralto) 
(With Maria Korchinska, Harp) 


“Songs of the Hebrides ”” 
Aillte (An Ossianic Lay) - 
The Wild Swan 
The Mull Fishers Love Lilt 
The Islay Reaper 


An Eriskay Love Lilt 
The River Calling 

Land of Heart’s Desire 
Bloweth the West Wind 


K977 


K978 


(With Gerald Moore at the Piano) 
I heard a Piper be a 
(Campbeil-Bax) 
Linden Lea , | M522 
(Barnes-Vaughan Wiiliams) 
When. the swallows homeward fly ; 
Maud Valerie White) 
Damask Roses Op. 12. No. 3. M524 
(Roger Quilter) 
_Love's Philosophy Op. 3. No. |. | 
(Roger Quilter) 


(With the Royal Artillery String Orchestra 
and Chorus) 


Land of Hope and Glory ) 
(Benson Elgar) K1022 

Song of Liberty (Herbert-Elgar) - 

God Save the King 


Oh God eur help in ages past } heats 


con ener ET 
in their 


Successes 


Regd. Trad: Maré 
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In a previous issue-we announced that in order to 
safeguard the interests of our regular clients during 
the record shortage we could accept orders only 
from those whose names were already on our books. 
Exceptions have been made when supplies per- 
mitted, but the limited quotas now in force neces- 
sitate a re-statement of our previous decision. 
Until the supply position improves, orders can be 
accepted only from established customers and 
current subscribers to The Monthly Letter. 


The main purpose of The Monthly Letter is to bring 
to the notice of its readers those records which are 
worthy of addition to their collections, and to warn 
them against recordings which are not up to the 
highest standards. In addition, it enables us to keep 
subscribers informed of any modifications in our 
service caused by changing war-time conditions. 
The Monthly Letter is circulated for an annual 
subscription of 3s. 6d. (specimen copy 3d.). 


DAVEY 
ACCESSORIES 
Plus 


Purchase Tax 
DAVEY THORNS 2/- for 10 11d. 
THREE-STAR. FIBRES 2/- for 40 11d. 
THREE-STAR ROUNDSHANKS 1/3 for 20 7d. 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING __... 2/- 11d. 
RECORD BRUSH — ing a 2/1 
DRY-AIR BOWL on ... 66 — 
(Postage extra) 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd, 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone :: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 

















Let your Gramophone 
teach you 


another language 


First you listen, then 
you find yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new language by Linguaphone. “ Know- 
ledge of foreign languages is of great value to-day, and will be even 
more valuable after the war, when there will be a unique opportunity 
for careers and holidays abroad. With a Linguaphone Course you 
can acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly. 


| COURSES IN SEE HOW EASY IT is 


French,German, You sit down in comfort and listen to the 
Seen — Linguaphone records on your gramophone. 
Polish, Swedish, They are spoken by expert native teachers. 
Sorsagaeee, As you listen you follow in the illustrated 
oe wet an is key-book the words your teacher is using. 
Trish,” English, Soon you become so sound-perfect and word- 
Esperanto, perfect you have the confidence to begin talk- 

ing, reading and writing fluently. Correct 

pronunciation comes naturally because you 
never hear a word wrongly pronounced. 


Chinese, Iranian, 
Arabic (Egyp- 
tian), Afrikaans, 
Modern Hebrew. 
WRITE FOR THE 26-PAGE BOOK 
AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 
In most war jobs ‘there are off-duty hours when you feel the need 
for some worth-while activity. A Linguaphone Course is always 
there, ready to educate and entertain you whenever you have time 


to spare. The 26-page book gives full details of the method and 
enables you to have a complete course on a whole week’s free trial 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR LANGUAGES 














POST THIS | 
COUPON | oer 


to-day, or if. in | Address 
London, call for | ] 
personal demonstra-; 

tion at our Head [ To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. D/12), | 
Office, Linguaphone Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. ] 
House, 207, Regent | Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the | 
Street, W.1. quick, new and easy Linguaphone way of learning languages 

(Opposite Liberty's) ! I am interested in the language(s) | 


ne eee, om SG PK pen SE GN GN GENE ENG Ge NARS NN Nee eth 


(Dept. D/12) 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 
Savourite—or exceptional—records, with 8- or 10-word 
reasons why they appeal; records without reasons 
mean nothing. Correspondence arising out of these 
selections should be petween readers themselves, 
thus creating a new inti Saving our 
space. So we print full names and addresses of 
writers. Letters marked “‘ Readers’ Choice”? must 
reach us by the 12th of each month. It is understood 
that we do not necessarily endorse views printed here, 
and we reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 
IMPORTANT.—Will readers please write 
their lists in the form given here? Sometimes they 
have to be completely re-written to secure standardisa- 
tion. 
* Records mentioued in more than one list. 


ORCHESTRAL 


From 7690602 L/Cpl. E. T. Bryant, Imperial 
Military Police, Snell Parade, Durban. 

H.M.V.—C 2904. Capriol Suite (Warlock). 
Constant Lambert String Orchestra. The 
best of Warlock, and to the taste of nearly 
every musician. 

Col.—LX746. | Oberon Overture (Weber), 
L.P.O., cond. Beecham. Delightful music 
played with L.P.O. magic. Pre-war vintage. 

H.M.V.—DB4419. Ricercare (Bach). Edwin 
Fischer Chamber Orchestra. Music that will 
stand endless repetition and grow into one’s 
consciousness. 

Decca—Kg44. Symphony (Abel). Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra. More interesting out of the 
way music from this enterprising conductor. 
A gem few seem to have discovered. 

*H.M.V.—DB3406. Adagietto from 5th Sym- 
phony (Mahler). Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. 
Bruno Walter. A beautiful and nostalgic 
movement, played with loving insight. 

Col.—DX664. Corsair Overture (Berlioz). 
Harty cond. L.P.O. Deserves to be better 
known. Better performance difficult to 
imagine. 


From Mr. F. W. Leakey, 34, Coneydale, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

H,M.V.—DB2274. Komm)’ siisser Tod ; and 
Nun kommt der Heiden Heiland (Bach- 
Stokowski). Philadelphia . Orch., cond/ 
Stokowski. Conductor’s tasteful arrangement 
fully captures the rapt contemplative beauty 
of the original. 

Col.—LX505-7. Symphony No. 99 (Haydn). 
L.P.O., cond. Beecham. Beecham shapes 
this lovely music with flawless precision. 

H.M.V.—DB3846. Leonora Overture No. 1 
(Beethoven). B.B.C. Symphony Orch., cond. 
Toscanini. Magisterial performance of a 
neglected masterpiece. 

H.M.V.—DB3168-71. Symphony No. 5 
(Sibelius). Boston Symphony Orch., cond. 
Koussevitzky. Superb performance of a 
work of heroic dimensions and breath-taking 
grandeur. 

H.M.V.—DB3257-9. Music for Strings (Bliss). 
B.B.C. Symphony Orch., cond. Boult. 
Magnificently virile music ; admirably real- 
istic string tone enhances “ stunning ” per- 
formance. 

H.M.V.—DB3367-70. Symphony No. 4 
(Vaughan Williams). B.B.C. Symphony 
Orch., cond. composer. 

H. M.V.—DB6137-8. Symphony No. 3 (Roy 
Harris). Boston Symphony Orch., cond. 
Koussevitzky. Two immensely significant 
works—the one an electrifying synthesis of 
contemporary violence, the other a bitter 
and convulsive pageant of modern America. 
The performance is in both cases exemplary ; 
the recording, in the V.W., superb.’ ) 


‘ Col.—DX1089-92. 
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From Mr. F, RANDALL, 961, Rochester Way, 
Sidcup, Kent. 

H.M.V.—DB3g971. Marche Slav (Tschai- 
kovsky). B.B.C. Sym. Orch., cond. Boult. A 
stirring and fine performance, saneély re- 
corded ; a worthy addition to any record 
library. 

H.M.V.—C1279. Marche Hongroise (Berlioz), 
Marche Militaire (Schubert), Royal Opera 
Orch., cond. Goossens. A well-balanced per- 
formance of these two old favourites, admir- 
ably recorded, even though recording some- 
what old. 

Col.—DX1033. Barber of Seville Overture 
(Rossini), Hallé Orch., cond. Sargent. A 
fine performance, brilliantly recorded, giving, 
with fibres, a crystal-clear reproduction 
throughout. 

Parlo.—E11361. Flying Dutchman: 
Chorus; Tannhauser : Pilgrims’ Chorus 
(Wagner). Berlin State Opera Orch. and 
Chorus (cond. Heger). ‘Truly delightful 
performances, the former rollicking fun, the 
latter divinely solemn. One of the finest 
recordings I have ever heard. 


Sailors’ 


From Mr. W. C. F. Sarson, Tinubu, Westpole 
Ave., Cockfosters, Herts. 

H.M.V.—C1619-20. ‘Tintagel (Bax). New 
Sym. Orch., cond. Goossens. This always 
brings to me the salty tang of the Cornish 
coast. Recording excellent, though 12 years 
old. 

H.M.V.—D1997. Swan of Tuonela (Sibelius). 
Philadelphia Orch., cond. Stokowski. Full 
of mystery ; beautifully balanced playing and 
recording first rate. 

H.M.V.—Cg3216-8. Romeo and Juliet (Tchai- 
kovsky). Symph. Orch., cond. Lambert. 
Rich and satisfying musical picture of the 
tragic story. Splendid recording. 

Col.—L2294-5. Brigg Fair (Delius). Symph. 
Orch., cond. Beecham. Anonymous orchestra 
give lovely performance of this lyrical music. 

Col.—LX60. Rosenkavalier Waltzes (Strauss). 
Berlin Phil. Orch., cond. Walter. When 
Vienna was gay. This record brings memories 
of my first visit to Covent Garden (when 
London, too, was gay). 

H.M.V.—DB2691-5. Symphony No. 
(Dvorak). Czech Phil. Orch., cond. Talich, 
Dvorak at his best. Work. full of tunes, 
recording very fine without excessive volume. 
Lovely string tone. 


From Mr. KENNETH C. SHARD, 21, Kingsway, 
Wembley Park, Middx. 
Col.—LX677-9. Symphony No. 1 in C major 


(Beethoven). Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. 
Weingartner. Outstanding performance of 
fascinating ‘‘ Mozartian ” Beethoven. 

Col.—DB1267. Scherzo—Concerto Symphon- 
ique No. 4 (Litolff). Irene Scharrer with 
L.S.O., cond. Wood. Excellent playing of 
exceptionally gay, light- hearted “ anti-depres- 
sion ”’ piece. 

*Col.—LX255. Silken Ladder Overture (Ros- 
sini); Arrival of the Queen of Sheba 
(Handel). L.P.O., cond. Beecham. Both 
grand, exciting pieces, safe in the hands of 
inimitable Beecham. 

*H.M.V.—C3059-60. Holberg Suite (Grieg). 
London String Orch. cond. Goehr. Lovely 
Nordic melodies well and clearly played and 
recorded 


From Mr. C. W. RopMELL, 
Northgate, Cottingham, Hull. 
Quartet in D minor 
(“Death and the Maiden”) (Schubert). 
Philharmonia String Quartet. A triumph. 
Absolutely superb playing and recording. 
Wonderful value for a “ donk blue label.” 
H.M.V.—C3155-8. Piano Concerto in A minor 
(Paderewski). Sanroma ahd: Boston Prom. 


“ Risewood,” ” 


"£49 


Orch., cond. Fiedler. A very good recordmg 
of an unjustly neglected concerto which I 
have never heard played either on the concert 
platform or on the wireless. 

H.M.V.—D1857-8. ‘‘ Classical ’” Symphony in 
D major (Prokofiev). Boston Symph. Orch., 
cond. Koussevitzky. A short and entertaining 
symphony played with fine zest. 

H.M.V.—DBa2132-3. Serenade in E minor 
(Elgar). L.P.O., cond. Elgar. Authentic 
Elgar. Tuneful and restful music. Good 
fill-up of two Elgar gavottes. 

H.M.V.—C3167-70. Clarinet Concerto in A 
major (Mozart). Reginald Kell and L.P.O., 
cond. Sargent. The concerto which was 
voted the most popular at the National 
Gallery concerts. Noteworthy recording of 
the clarinet. 

H.M.V.—DB6120-3. Double Concerto for 
Violin, "Cello and Orch. (Brahms). Heifetz, 
Feuermann and Philadelphia Orch., cond. 
Ormandy. A finely balanced and richly 
recorded performance of a masterly concerto. 


From Mr. Dennis G. WHEELER, 54, Radway 
Road, Southampton. 

H.M.V.—DB5992-93. Tapiola (Sibelius). Bos- 
ton Symph. Orch., cond. Koussevitsky. An 
overwhelming tone picture of the Finnish 
forests. Ranks with the 4th and 7th Sym- 
phonies as Sibelius’ greatest achievements. 
A thrilling performance and recording. 

Col.—LX394. Overture to a _ Picaresque 
Comedy (Bax). L.P.O., cond. Harty. A 
musical cocktail, delightfully served by the 
inspired Irishman, Harty. 

H.M.V.—DB3956-57. Capriccio Italien (Tchai- 
kovsky). B.B.C. Symph. Orch., cond. Boult. 
A real gloom-chaser. The Colston Hall 
makes this an outstanding recording. 

Col.—Delius Society, Vol I. Paris (Delius). 
Beecham and L.P.O. Beecham recreates 
Delius’ nostalgic portrait of a great city. 
The oboe playing of Goossens would melt a 
heart of stone. Beechamesque recording, in 
other words, A.1. 

H.M.V. eee Symphony No. 1 
(Brahms). N.B Sym. Orch., cond. 
Toscanini. T. plays this masterpiece with the 
fire of youth. An unforgettable performance. 

Col.—DX1072-74. Piano Concerto (John 
Ireland). Joyce and the Hallé Orch., cond. 
Heward. This should be in every pianist’s 
repertoire. Hear the second subject of the 
finale. Performance and recording endorsed 
by composer. 

H.M.V.—DB3397. Emperor Waltz (J. Strauss). 
Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Walter. The spirit 
of a Vienna past, invoked by Walter. Only 
Viennese can play Strauss like this. 


From Mr. H. Mac.eop WExssTER, 27, William 
Street, Waterford. 

Col. —LX413-420. Ninth Symphony (Beet- 
hoven). Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Wein- 
gartner. A mighty work, a glorious per- 
formance, and a recording of which Columbia 
may be proud. 

Col.—DB1236. Tone-poem, Russia (Bala- 
lioz). Hallé -Orch., cond. Harty. Cream of 
Berlioz and of romantic music, splendidly 
played and recorded. 

H.M.V.—DB3. Adagietto from 5th Sym- 
phony (Mahler). Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. 
Walter. Deeply felt music which does not 
pall ; a fine and sensitive performance. 

Col.—LX659-660. Double Goncerto (Bach). 
Szigeti, Flesch and Orch., cond. Goehr. 
Soloists not ideally matched, but the per- 
formance has the right feeling ‘and vitality. A 
lasting delight. 

Col.—LX439-440. 2nd Brandenburg Concerto 
(Bach). _ Busch Chamber Orch. Glorious 
music, virtuoso playing and gdod’ recording ; : 
an ideal introduction to Bach. . 
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H.M.V.—DB3391. Adagio and Fugue, K.546 
(Mozart). Busch Chamber Orch. Interesting 
work of contrasts; a tender adagio, and a 
fugue whose rugged strength will surprise 
many. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


From the Rev. JoHN WessTER, Truro Cathe- 
dral, Truro. 
H.M.V.—DA1381. Arabesque, Op. 18 (Schu- 
mann). Horowitz, piano. Artist at his best. 
A brilliant and beautiful interpretation of a 


delicate piano work. 

H.M.V.—C2258-9. Flute Concerto in D 
(Mozart) (K.314). Marcel Moyse, flute. 
Plays his flute flawlessly. And how really 
jolly it all is! 

Col.—DX780. Fantasia in F minor for Organ 
(Mozart) (K.608). G. D. Cunningham. An 
effective but difficult work magnificently 
played. 

Decca—PO5087. Organ Fantasia on “ Ein 
feste Burg ’’ (Reger). Alfred Sittard. Fine 
recording of a noble composition. 

Col.—DX879-80. Bénédiction de Dieu dans la 
Solitude (Liszt). Louis Kentner, piano. The 
quieter side of Liszt shown forth with beauty 
and tender feeling. 

H.M.V.—DB3191. Nocturne in G, Op. 37, 
No. 2 (Chopin). Rubinstein, piano. Not 
one of the more showy Nocturnes, but so 
peaceful and lovely throughout. 

Col.—DX936. Romances in A minor and A, 
Op. 94, Nos. 1 and 2 (Schumann). Oboe 
and piano. Leon Goossens plays with a 
lyrical perfection, whilst Gerald Moore aids 
and abets him most charmingly. A great 
favourite. 

Col.—L2342-3. Sonata No. 2 (Delius), arr. for 
viola and piano by Lionel Tertis. Tertis 
always plays with refinement; the slow 
movement is exquisite. And the popular 
Hassan Serenade is on the fourth side. 


OPERA 


From Mr. D. CHARLES WALKER, 22, Arthur 
Street, Neath, Glam. 

H.M.V.—DB1538. Che Gelida Manina, and 
Salve Dimora. Gigli. Exquisite rendering of 
two of the loveliest melodies in opera. The 
world’s finest tenor at his best, which is 
surely sheer perfection. 

H.M.V.—DA1548. Recondita armonia 
(Tosca) ; and La donna é mobile. Jussi 
Bjorling. Very fine recording of popular 
arias. Not quite the artistry of Gigli, but 
nevertheless a wonderful voice, intelligently 
used. 

H.M.V.—C3086. Quartet (Rigoletto) Booth, 
Eadie, Coates, Matters; and Alerte (Faust) 
Booth, Cross, Walker. Lovely voices blending 
beautifully in two of the most delightful 
scenes in opera. One of the best of the many 
recordings of these pieces. 

H.M.V.—C3053. Lovely Maid (La Bohéme) ; 
and Miserere (Trovatore). Webster Booth 
and Joan Cross. Again Booth gives an 
inspiring performance and combines excel- 
lently with Joan Cross in two delightful arias. 

H.M.V.—DB3464. Prayer of Boris ; and Death 
of Boris. Chaliapin. The mighty Russian 
bass in his most dramatic role. A virile 
recording of two of the greatest moments in 
the opera. 


wa Will buy for CASH !um 


Sell your Piano-Accordion, Saxo- 
phone, -Clarinet, Drum, Trumpet, 
: String Bass, for cash. 


’Phone Tem. Bar 9351. or call 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER Ltd. 


(lB 138-140 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2a 
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From Mr. Davin G. ALLEN, 43, Coombe 
Gardens, New Malden, Surrey. 

H.M.V.—D1775-6. Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
E flat (Liszt). Mischa Levitzki with L.S.O. 
A fine melodious work ; an old recording, 
perhaps, but one would never know it. Note 
the clarity even of the triangle. 

H.M.V.—C2986-90. Symphony No. 1 in C 
major (Bizet). L.P.O., cond. Goehr. A 
delightfully pleasing symphony, well deserv- 
ing a wider audience. Faultless playing and 
equally good recording. 

Col.—DX893-4. Piano Concerto No. 1 in G 
minor (Mendelssohn). Dorfmann with L.S.O. 
Impossible not to like this bright, tuneful 
concerto. This scintillating performance 
must be one of the best bargains in the 
catalogues. 

H.M.V.—D1923-4. First Movement, Sym- 
phony No. 6—* Pathetique ” (Tchaikovsky). 
Boston Sym. Orch., cond. Koussevitsky. To 
my mind the best interpretation of the finest 
movement ever written for a symphony. 

H.M.V.—DB5956. Preludes to Acts I and III 
from La Traviata (Verdi). N.B.C. Sym. 
Orch., cond. Toscanini. My favourite record. 
No superlatives good enough to describe the 
music, the playing or the recording. 

H.M.V.—DB3131-2. Overture, Les Francs 
Juges (Berlioz). B.B.C. Sym. Orch., cond. 
Boult. A pleasant surprise.for those who do 
not know it. Masterly orchestration of very 
interesting subject matter. Tchaikovsky’s 
Polonaise from Eugene Onegin is excellent as 
side 4. 

H.M.V.—Cgo71. Overture, Crown Diamonds 
(Auber). L.P.O., cond. Lambert. A delicious 
alternative to “‘ Poet and Peasant,” and first 
class recording. 


From Mr. E. D. Roserts, Penllan, Nantglyn, 
Denbigh. 

H.M.V.—DB3735. Concerto in D major, 
K.218, Second Movement—Andante Canta- 
bile (Mozart). Kreisler and L.P.O., cond. 
Sargent. Beautiful playing of most heavenly 
music. 

H.M.V.—DB5832. Swan of Tuonela (Sibelius). 
Philadelphia Sym. Orch., cond. Ormandy. 
Some of the most wonderfully descriptive 
music, very finely recorded. 

H.M.V.—DBi199. La vergine degli angeli 
(La Forza del Destino) (Verdi). Rosa Pon- 
selle and Ezio Pinza. My favourite operatic 
record ; exquisite music. 

H.M.V.—C2736. Laudate Dominum, K.339, 
No. 5 (Mozart). Ursula van Diemen and 
Berlin Philharmonic Choir. Ethereal music. 
Such lovely singing is seldom heard these 
4 . 


ays. 

HLM V.—DB3462. “Dove Sono” (Le Nozze 
di Figaro) (Mozart). Tiana Lemnitz. One 
of Mozart’s inspired moments, and a most 
lovely voice. : 

From Dr. Basic STEELE, Penrhyn Lodge, 

Gloucester Gate, N.W.1. 

H.M.V. — DB3349-50. Tragic Overture 
(Brahms). B.B.C. Sym. Orch., cond. Tos- 
canini. A great but rarely heard Overture. 
Splendidly played. Fine conducting. 

H.M.V.—DB3751-55. Sonata in B flat major 
(posth.) (Schubert). Schnabel, piano. Full 
of magnificent melodies. First movement 
unforgettably beautiful. , 

Col.—LX 752-3. Fantasia on Beethoven’s 
** Ruins of Athens ” (Liszt).. Egon Petri.and 
L.P.O., cond. Heward. Amazing virtuosity 
by Petri in “‘ Turkish March ” Variations in 
Finale. 

H.M.V.—D2054-56. Variations on a Nursery 
Tune (Dohnanyi). Played by Composer and 
L.S.O., cond. Collingwood. A delightful 
work by living composer. Would make 
charming ballet. 
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H.M.V.—DB2196-8. Concerto in A minor for 
Violin and Orchestra (Glazounov). Heifetz 
and L.P.O., cond. Barbirolli. A great 
violinist playing a brilliantly orchestrated 
work with brilliance. 

H.M.V.—RG5. “‘ Zadok the Priest ” (Handel). 
Coronation Anthem. Choir, Orchestra and 
Organ. A thrilling anthem, recorded during 
actual Coronation in Westminster Abbey. 


From Mr. A. J. Rosinson, 142, St. Saviour’s 
Road, Saltley, Birmingham 8. 

Col.—LX8g4-6. Piano Concerto in A (Mozart). 
Louis Kentner and L.P.O. An anodyne for 
these distressing times. Kentner and Beecham 
collaborate in a brilliant performance. 

H.M.V.—DB3550. The Magic Flute. B.B.C. 
Sym. Orch., cond. Toscanini. My ‘favourite 
overture, and the best available version. 

Col.—LX851-3. Haffner Symphony. L.P.O., 
cond. Beecham. Heavenly slow movement in 
this glorious work. 

Col.—LX847-50. Piano Concerto No. 4 in G 
(Beethoven). Gieseking and Saxon State 
Orch. More intimate music than the 
ubiquitous “‘ Emperor”. Never fails’ to 
satisfy. 

H.M.V.—C2940-1. Jeux D’Enfants. L.P.O., 
cond. Dorati. Lesser known ballet music. 
Elusive and captivating. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters please so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not ‘necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Date of ‘‘ Death and the Maiden ”’ 


In connection with Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
enquiry in his Nov., 1942, editorial concerning 
the date when Schubert wrote his ‘‘ Death and 
the Maiden” Quartet, according to Richard 
Heuberger’s “Franz Schubert,” Harmonie 
(Berlin, 1902), p. 110 n, 164, a fragment of the 
autograph discovered in 1901 dates the quartet 
in 1824. This reference was found in Theodor 
Miiller-Reuter’s “ Lexikon der Deutschen Kon- 
zertliteratur,” Kahnt (Leipzig, 1909), p. 58. 
Brighton, Mass., U.S.A. LEONARD BurKAT. 


More ‘‘ Second Reviews ”’ 

I want to express my thanks for ‘‘ Second 
Reviews.” I find. these the greatest help for 
purpose of reference when I add to my 
collection. 

Works I should like to see “ seconded ” are: 
Beethoven: Violin Concerto ; Brahms: Violin 
Concerto; Chopin: Complete Etudes (par- 
ticularly Op. 10) ; Schumann: Carnaval Suite 
(piano only). 

One other point: I think it more satisfactory 
if all the current recordings are considered in 
Second: Reviews. I notice that W.R.A., 
*“‘ seconding ” Beethoven’s Fifth, mentioned 
neither the H.M.V. “‘ C ” set, nor my well-liked 
Firtwangler. Surely not because they are 
“enemy ” performances ? 


Lytham, St. Annes. Watter K. Hott. 


Concerning ‘‘ Fill-ups ”’ 

our corfespondents are wide of the mark. 
Mr. R. E. Coxon (Feb.) asks us to accept 
fill-ups as one accepts a gift-horse. But who ever 
heard of a gift-horse you had to pay hard cash 
for! No fill-ups, he goes on, might mean works 
being spread out. If true, this explains. It 
doesn’t, excuse. Would Mr. Snaith insist, he 
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asks. . . . Amswer, yes. An “ arid waste” is 
cheaper and better than pot-luck. 

My friend Mr. Mead accuses me of arguing 
from the particular to the general, whereas my 
whole argument sought to establish a principle, 
namely, Fill-up=Hobson’s choice. And 
Hobson’s choice is no watchword for gramo- 
philes. “ A small water-colour may be as much 
a masterpiece as a square mile of canvas.” But 
that isn’t the point, which is : if I don’t wANnr it, 
I kick at having to pay for it. 

Kendal, Westmorland. N. D. Snarru. 

(Some don’t mind: some do. That seems to be 
established. And there the matter must rest.—ED.) 


The Record Collector 


Mr. Gardener’s letter (Jan.) leads me to 
conclude that he is entirely unfamiliar with 
early vocal art, and in particular with the 
treatment the great singers received at the hands 
of the talking machine at the turn of the century. 
Mr. Gardener mentions specifically the period 
1904-1906, but he might be interested to learn 
that, generally speaking, the vocal records 
made in the period 1901-1908 were technically 
better than for the three or four years following, 
when the “ long distance ” acoustic recording 
was introduced. To say that a Caruso, 
Tetrazzini, Battistini or Amato record, pro- 
duced in 1904-1906, did not approximate to the 
original voice is nonsensical. 

It seems that Mr. Gardener is an instrumental 
and orchestral fan, and in this respect is more 
competent to make statements. He has not, 
however, appreciated that the early recording 
technique, with all its admitted shortcomings, 
did in fact serve certain of the great singers very 
well; conversely, early attempts to record a 
large orchestra were invariably a failure, the 
result being a travesty of the original. 

M. N. PrIEstLy. 


Moiseiwitsch and Schelling 


May I urge that Moiseiwitsch should record 
the Suite Fantastique for piano and orchestra 
by Ernest Schelling. Mboiseiwitsch has played 
this work all over the country during the past 
two seasons with great success. It has also been 
broadcast three times in less than fifteen months. 
Will other readers please urge ? 

Ormskirk. Cares R. Focc. 


“* Long-Playing ’’ Records 


The very mention of “‘ Edison” in Herbert 
Ridout’s articles (Feb.) I find-a stimulant! He 
recalls the Edison ‘“ long-playing”’ records. 
What an abject failure they were (not to 
mention the fact that there must be few people 
who wanted 20-30 minutes of unadulterated 
Victor Herbert). So far as I am aware not 
more than about half a dozen were ever issued : 
not only was the reproduction woefully weak— 
no volume, no “ body ” at all—but they were 
almost impossible to play through to the end. 
It was ne to have a two-speed gear fitted 
in order for the tone arm to be drawn towards 
the centre of the record at an incredibly slow 
Bh Fe _ —_ accurate enough, 
which resulted in the floating weight (carrying 
the needle-point) which wunaad ts : margin 
hoop, hitting the sides of the “ hoop.” Victor 
experimented similarly, but. with almost equal 
lack of success. The “Clock” Symphony 
(cond. Toscanini) was issued, for example, on 
one twelve-inch record made of a light pliable 
substance which warped with the utmost 
facility. The reproduction was weak ; indeed, 
the idea being, presumably, to “ hot ” it up by 
turning on all the power you could muster. It 
was meant, of course, for use with electric 
machines only. But I understand “the 
Acoustic” is as dead as the dodo in the U.S. 

Kelso, — — .—.-. ~~~ --R, E. Coxon, 
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** Stenka Rasin ”’ 

Really, musicians should be better informed. 
Constant Lambert, in a broadcast of his newest 
record of Glazounov’s “ Stenka Rasin,” told 
the world that he believed his was the first 
recording of the work. It was not, by some ten 
years. In the Columbia catalogue for 1935 
there were two “ Stenka Rasin” records, one 
by the Brussels Conservatoire Orchestra (excel- 
lent, too), the other a song of Stenka Rasin 
sung by the Don Cossacks Choir. Of all the 
people involved in the broadcast, someone 
should have found out and the erroneous 
suggestion avoided. 

Enfield, Middx. Owen WINDsoR. 
L’Incognita, Sims Reeves, etc. 

Your readers will be grateful to Mr. Gaisberg 
both for his article on Mme. Patti and the 
revelation of the identity of L’Incognita, even 
though the answer to this riddle may seem 
something of an anti-climax. I have one of her 
records because one title on it broke new ground. 
This was GO 50, air from Figlia del Reggimento, 
known as “Lo dice ognun,” here sung in 
English as “‘ None Can Gainsay It.”” The voice 
sounds extraordinarily Italian in timbre and 
I should never have guessed the singer was an 
Australian. I cannot trace any other recording 
in English catalogues. Italian H.M.V. has it 
by Toti dal Monte (DB1152), and American 
Columbia by Lily Pons in French (71248-D). 

Francisco.—My thanks to Mr. Hurst (Feb.). 
It was the 12 in. (062004).. Had I known his 
opinion in. advance I should have acted 
differently. 

My most recent finds are two Emmy Destinn, 
Odeon 103 in., records: (1) ROzoog, Ritorna 
Vincitor, and I sacre nomi (Royalty Series, 
magenta label); (2) 0562, Elsa’s Dream 
(Lohengrin), and Roi de Thute (Faust (brown 
label). The first is an English pressing, the other 
German.  Destinn is described as “ Royal 
Prussian Court Singer of the Royal Opera, 
Berlin.” Recording is good, and singer well 
supported by an orchestra conducted by Pitz. 
These records were listed on p. 449 of THE 
GramopHone for March, 1939, right-hand 
column. 

Sms REEves—Date of Birth.—I recently 
acquired the “ Life of Sims Reeves, Written by 
Himself,” pub. 1888. In chapter II, the author 
makes this very positive statement : “‘ I was born 
October 21, 1821, at Shooter’s Hill in Kent.” 

This is what certain authorities have to say 
on the point :— 

(1) Waldo Selden Pratt’s New Encyclo- 
paedia, quoting Grove: Woolwich, 1818. 

(2) Reeves’ Dictionary of Musicians, edited 
by Duncan: 1818. 

(3) Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) : 
26th September, 1818. 

(4) Grove’s Dictionary (2nd Edition) : 26th 
September, 1818, with the footnote, “ or possibly 
Oct. 21; he entered his name in a birthday 
book as born on that day.” 

(5) Eric Blom, Index to ‘Music in England” : 
1822. 

In a book published in 1904, “ Musical 
Recollections,” by Bessie Palmer (herself 70 in 
1901), on page 177, there is this reference: 
One day, when I was at 99 Inverness Terrace, 
I met there Mr. Reeves’ elder sister, Mrs. 
Vesey, and wishing to know when his birthday 
was, I asked her, and she said: ‘“ Ah! 
Johnnie was born October 21st, 1821.” So I 
have never believed in the different accounts of 
dates that have been published. 

Sims Reeves died in 1900, at Worthing. 
Here is a chance for some enterprising reader 
living near Shooters Hill to acquire merit in 
the cause of historical accuracy by an examina- 
tion of the Parish Register of Births. 

_ ANNOUNCEMENTS.—Mr. Nobbs (Feb.) puts 
in a plea for a return to.the “ announced ” 
record. I am not in favour of this. How many 
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times is a record played to a party of friends by 
comparison with the number it is played for 
our individual enjoyment ? Moreover, the 
time occupied in making the announcement 
would leave so much the less available for the 
music which is, in all conscience, already 
sufficiently restricted. 
London, S.W.7. 


Fibre or Sapphire? 

To the fibre needle controversy I would add, 
as a technician, that though aware that thorn 
needles have some disadvantages I prefer to 
use them rather than steel as causing less 
record wear and needle chatter. May I be 
forgiven if I view some of the technical specu- 
lations in these letters as so much light relief 
and say that, unless underlying considerations 
are fairly well known, opinions must conflict in 
this matter due to the suitability of pick-ups 
designed for steel points varying very con- 
siderably, using entirely differing types of 
needle. Witness the perplexing behaviour of 
needle-armature pick-ups with fibre needles ! 
Perhaps this may be remedied by the produc- 
tion of a thorn with magnetic properties ? 

Turning to Mr. Bulley’s enquiries on sap- 
phire points (Dec.), I think he has started a far 
more profitable discussion. There can be little 
doubt that this type of needle has many recom- 
mendations and it may be worth while to 
summarise some data within the writer’s 
knowledge, though he hastens to add that his 
practical trial of sapphires has been: limited, 
and will greatly welcome accounts of experience 
as may correspond or differ with that of Mr. 
Bulley. 

I see no reason why a sapphire of correct 
point form should cause as great wear as a 
steel point, or perhaps a fibre, though this 
latter will not apply if equipment on which 
fibre points break down readily should be used 
with a sapphire. Extreme care in handling 
jewel points must obviously be required, and I 
have no information as to the wear on the 
points by record surfaces. The makers’ guid- 
ance must serve here, as a worn sapphire will 
in turn wear discs as it plays. 

As to your correspondent’s failures, I can 
only sup that he has been unfortunate 
enough to have found some records that have 
differed from the more or less defined standard 
groove angle, either by being recordings of 
some years past, or of a label outside the 
standard makers, or else a recordist has been 
guilty of a not unknown crime in using a 
damaged or inappropriate cutter. Such 
deviations would not necessarily be apparent 
with steel or fibre points, and I think the 
suggestion made that defective pressings are the 
cause unlikely. 

Edgware, Middx. H. H. Borreri1x. 

Mr. Bulley may find the following observa- 
tions of interest. The Walco Sapphires are 
good needles. He should use a straight one and 
not a ‘‘trailer.” The trouble he describes is 
almost certainly due to the fact that his pick-up 
is not properly aligned in reference to the 
record ; in other words, the tracking is faulty. 
He should buy a Wilson Alignment Protractor. 
The best needles are Columbia Talkie, and the 
next best H.M.V. High Fidelity. 

Now for a question of my own. Can any 
reader or trader tell me how I can buy records 
which have not been previously played for 
demonstration p ? I never require the 
records I buy to be played to me in the shop, 
and I fail to see why I should have to buy what 
are to all intents and purposes second-hand 
records. 

Bayswater, W.2. Maurice EL.LinceEr. 


(With limited quotas, a little more difficult to buy 


Rosert F. NATHAN. 


factory-new records, but not impossible. Pre-war, 


most 1 le dealers 
to-day few can afford to 


—Ep.) 


t a demonstration set, but 
k up records in this way. 
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Improving the Gramophone 


Although I am neither a musician nor a 
scientist I feel Mr. Marshall (Jan.) may be 
interested in my personal experience. 

Since 1929 I have had an E.M.G. Mark IV, 
a Mark 10a, and an E.M.G. Electrical Repro- 
ducer. My latest instrument (and which I 
consider by far the best) is an “‘ Expert Senior” 
with dymanic soundbox and adjustable balance 
weight. 

While I have not the necessary technical 
knowledge to dispute Mr. Crawley’s (Nov.) 
arguments and have not heard a reproducer 
of the type he uses, but which from the specifica- 
tion should be theoretically very good (though 
complicated), the following observations may 
be of interest to Mr. Marshall and possibly 
some of your other readers. 

It would appear that although the intensity 
of the high notes is not so great with an acoustic 
gramophone they, nevertheless, go well above 
the highest fundamental note ever heard from 
an orchestral instrument, i.e., the piccolo’s 
highest note about 4,752 v.p.s. There is still 
therefore a fair margin for harmonics within 
the more normal range of the orchestra. 
Perhaps it is just this reduction in the intensity 
of the high notes which compensates for the 
reduced volume in the bass (on the record) and 
thus gives the impression of better balance. 

Although the bass cut-off of the acoustic 
instrument (about 70 cycles for the large 
models) does not theoretically go so low as an 
electrical reproducer it seems very much cleaner 
and more satisfying. I have never yet noticed 
any notes missing! Can it be that for the 
fundamental notes below the cut-off of the 
horn we still get the harmonics and imagine 
the rest ? 

One reason for the superiority of the big 
acoustic gramophone may be that the damping 
of the stylus (and diaphragm) is partly effected 
by the air column in the horn, an impossibility 
of course with a pick-up. Naturally the mass 
balance of the moving parts of the soundbox, 
the gasket pressure and springs must be accur- 
ately adjusted. In this connection it may be 
worth mentioning that it is possible to have 
two or more soundboxes tuned to give either 
an increase in bass or treble to compensate for 
differences in recording. 


Slough, Bucks. R. O. Wuite. 


Hints from your readers are always welcome. 
Here is one concerning thorn needles. Enclose 
thorn shank in sheath made of silver paper or 
paste foil cleaned and scra of paint. My 
B.T.H. Piezo and “‘ IM” needles allow room 
for thin copper foil. Note improvement in 
definition. Care should be taken not to damage 
pick-up. 

Requiring the best possible quality, I use 
latest 4-stage directly coupled amplifier (2nd 
stage non-amplifying) designed by Mr. Noel 
Bonavia-Hunt whose name will be familiar to 
many. It is ideal for records as well as radio 
and I have heard nothing to come up to it. It 
gives a flat response to frequencies ranging from 
25 to 10,000 cycles. 

I consider the quality of treble and bass on 
records revolutionary and am delighted at the 
clarity and separation of parts. Old records 
bring a new joy as certain underneath passages 
previously hinted at are now clearly revealed. 
Scratch, where unavoidable, no longer inter- 
feres with delineation. An excellent amplifier 
for collectors’ corners and other pre-electricals. 
Merrow, Guildford. G. G. WILLIAMs 


It may interest some of your readers to know 
of the results of an experiment I have made 
recently in an effort to secure undisturbed 
(and undisturbing) listening to recordings. As 
an alternative to gramophone reproduction 


The GRAMOPHONE 


through a good mains wireless set, by means of 
a turntable with a Cosmocord piezo-electric 
pick-up, I have discovered that one can listen-in 
to recordings by means of headphones which 
are plugged in direct to the crystal pick-up cir- 
cuit itself, thus eliminating all use of mains or 
other sources of electric power. 

From the crystal pick-up the leads are taken 
through two variable condensers, one acting 
as volume control and the other as tone control, 
as set out by the pick-up manufacturers. These 
controls, however, are hardly necessary at all 
when the headphones are in use in place of the 
radio set. The leads then go to a simple trans- 
former, of three-to-one or five-to-one ratio, 
which is used as a “‘ step-down,” and from there 
direct to the headphones. These latter must be 
good quality ones, of the 2,000-ohm type (or 
higher). I find that at least two pairs of head- 
phones can be used in series in the circuit. 
Without the inclusion of the transformer as a 
‘* step-down,”’ the lower frequencies are inclined 
to be lost in the reproduction, and it is necessary 
to experiment with transformers and phones 
until a really good balance is effected. Once 
this is established, the reproduction is extremely 
good, in spite of the slight deficiencies inherent 
in the use of a small telephone diaphragm, and 
the quality is excellent. Especially is this so 
for such items as string quartet performances : 
in fact, for some recordings, the quality and 
balance of reproduction seems better through 


- the headphones than through the speaker of a 


good radio set. 
Truro. JoHN WEBSTER 


(Priest-Vicar in Truro Cathedral.) 


Letters in Brief 


Fus. Greg, 12th Bn. Royal Fusiliers, Some- 
where in England, would like to see Britten’s 
Sonnets of Michelangelo followed by a recording 
of ‘Les Illuminations,” with ‘“‘ Miss Sophie 
Wyss for these magnificent songs.” 

Mr. H. R. Petriz-Brown, Slough, Berks., 
asks why, with the urgent appeal for unwanted 
records to replace the shortage of manufacturing 
materials, it is necessary to have “ new record- 
ings of works already splendidly recorded.” 
He cites the new Water Music, Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel, and Variations 
‘on a Theme by Haydn. since the existing ver- 
sions were all beautifully recorded. He would 
not say the later records are as good ‘‘ but they 
could not be better.”” He greatly admires recent 
Hallé recordings, Columbia chamber music, 
and “the lovely records of Isobel Baillie.” 

Mr. PETER Frown, Salisbury, hopes that the 
** Reader’s Choice ” feature will give way to 
‘** something more substantial,” preferably more 
detailed re-reviews. On the other hand, 
numerous readers write appreciatively of the 
series. If, however, there is a demand for its 
stoppage, it can be discontinued as soon as the 
lists in hand have been printed. 

Mr. H.R. D. BuLKteEy, Weymouth, endorses 
the view of Mr. D. Marshall (Jan.) that dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of acoustic and 
electrical reproduction of records by those who 
use both would be interesting. 

SIGNALMAN, from a Camp Somewhere in 
England, asks for help in acquiring an un- 
wanted horn and sapphire reproducer for an old 
Edison-Bell cylinder phonograph ; or, alter- 
natively, to know the size and shape and method 
of mounting the horn and where to get a new 
sapphire. His unit have gc: about 4 doz. 
cylinders and would like to get more. Perhaps, 
he says, ‘‘ lumber room and attic clearances ” 
would help. They also have about 40 early 
Berliner discs and would like to add to these. 
They are, he adds, “‘ like pictures in the March 
of Time to us who deal in radio.” The Editor 
—_— be glad to forward any letters offering 

elp. 


March, 1943 


Mr. FRANK GARDNER, Kidderminster, a 
reader since 1925, is good enough to say he 
owes his interest in music to this paper, pur- 
chasing his records with its aid. He enjoyed 
“‘ Infantry Officer’s ” letter (Jan.), because he 
himself is ‘‘ an average man who likes music.” 

Mr. Peter F. Sawyer, Leicester, a great 
admirer of Joseph Hislop, regrets that among all 
his records ‘‘ axed ”’ should have been included 
his original performance as the in 
‘“* Frederica.”’ He also asks for more records 
by Heddle Nash, whom he saw in “ Merrie 
England,” and would specially like him in 
** English Rose ” from the opera, coupled with 
‘** Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal.” 

Mr. C. W. O. MEEKE, Croydon, criticises the 
‘* deletions ” list for removing all the Claudia 
Muzio records, except duets ; in his opinion, 
‘ there never has been, nor ever will be, another 
lyric soprano to remotely touch her.” Such 
records are irreplaceable. (But deletions, after 
all, are only what the public does not buy. And 
if none, or only a dozen or so are sold in a year, 
how can they economically be kept available ? 
Such regrettable deletions are one of the reasons 
for the proposed national Academy.—ED.) 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 

The Little Sutton and District Gramophone 
Society has just been formed. It has held two 
successful meetings. Mr. N. W. Pollard, 
“Norton,” Little Sutton, Cheshire, would 
welcome those interested, especially members 
of the Services. 

The Chiswick Music Circle has been running 
as a successful Gramophone Society for ten 
months. Rudolph Dunbar has lectured to its 
members on negro music, and a series has just 
started of “‘ Music of the United Nations,” with 
a programme of Czech music presented by 
Mdlle. Huberscherova. Hon. Sec., Mr. R. R. 
Sale, The Studio, 1 Bath Road, Chiswick, W.4. 

Miss Barbara Clarke, c/o 20, Keldgate, 
Beverley, E. Yorks., would like to hear from 
any reader in Hull and Beverley district wishing 
to start a Gramophone Society. 

Mr. M. P. Tenbosch, 52, Bathgate Road, 
S.W.19, would like to know of a Gramophone 
Society in his district, as letters to the Chelsea 
Gramophone Society, noted in our Dec. issue, 
have been returned “‘ address unknown.” 

Mr. James Perry, go Villiers Road, Willesden 
Green, N.W.2, would like to form a Young 
Music Lovers Gramophone Society and to hear 
from any readers between 17 and 20 in that 
district likely to be interested. 


WRITING A STORY OR WAR 
EXPERIENCES ? 


Here is an infallible Guide to 
the Beginner’s Success 


The Art of Story 
Writing 


(By a Famous Author.) ae 
the complete story in 7 gradua =NET 
* stages, style, polish and professional 

“touch,’’ speedily acquired. Its Post Free 

presentation, negotiation and chances of “ 

ance.’’ Also includes ‘* The Author’s Guide *’ 
1942-3), a complete and classified list of every 
‘ewspaper, Magazine and Periodical, its respec- 

tive minimum and maximum Length for Article, 

Story and Serial “‘ acceptable.’ only pub- 

lished Guide of its kind. A veritable gold mine of 

essential facts that earns for you immediate 

profit from your writing. The previous publica- 

tion had over 20,000 sold copies and this 


reprint is very strictly limited. 
the publishers : 





STONE LITERARY AGENCY 


Dept. G.M.), 


(Pub! 
Established 1928. » YORKS. 














The GRAMOPHONE 


For millions of miles over the sound tracks 
of countless records all over the world, 
IM Long-Playing Needles have travelled. 
Silently and smoothly, with never a hiss or 
a chatter and with frictionless ease, they 
have been reproducing music—and nothing 
but music. What the distance covered 
amounts to we do not pretend to guess, 
but reduced to time, the arduous test that 
IM’s have already undergone is no less 
than 3,805 years! In other words, were 
one instrument supplied with the number 
of IM Needles already sold, and played day 


3805 years of TEST 


and night without a stop, it would have 
been necessary to start as long ago as 
1863 B.C. to be playing the last one to-day. 
Truly can it be said that IM’s have stood the 
test of time. If this figurative demonstra- 
tion still leaves a doubt in your mind as to 
the efficacy of IM’s, may we suggest that 
the purchase of a ‘‘ Top-hat ’’ will remove 
it entirely. Each contains ten IM Needles 
—sufficient to play, with 
upwards of 1,000 recordings. Every good 
record shop is a ‘‘ Top-hat-er.’’ 


re-pointing, 


Not to put too fine a point on it, the IM Pointmaster is not easy to get nowadays. Too much valuable 
raw material urgently needed for other work is used in its making. So please don’t blame your 
dealer if he is ‘‘ sold-out.’’ But if you are urgently needing some new fine points on your IM’s, why 
not get a spare ‘‘ Top-hat ’’ and leave your used needles with your dealer for sharpening. He'll 
gladly do this for you at a small charge. Many IM’ers are already using this plan and both they and 
the dealers tell us that it works out well. 


| m NO RECORD WEAR © NO SURFACE HISS © NO PICK-UP CHATTER 
Me «LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES + TEN FOR 2/- (Tax 103d.) 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. MUS. 5944 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s, 


The GRAMOPHONE 


YocaL Celebrity Recordings. List on applica- 
tion.—_Wadhams, 68, Trinity Road, Aston, 
Birmingham, 6. 





WANTED 





FOR SALE 


(COLLECTION of Chamber Music, operatic and 

/“ instrumental works, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Sibelius, etc., including Society issues, mever 
touched by steel.—Particulars, Telfer, Ancrum, 
Roxburghshire. 


(COLLECTOR wishes to exchange, but would sell 
Records of all famous Singers: Anselmi, 
Battistini, Bellincioni, Bonci, etc., for others.— 
Pittaway, Rosecroft, Old Hill, Staffs. 











(COMPLETE Set of 24 German Language 
Records. By Otto Siepmann. 

Unused. Price £5.—Box No. 108, c/o “ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 





OZEN useful Collectors’ items, 2/6 to £1. 
Grand condition. Stamp.—Turner, Eaton- 
Thorne, Woodmancote, Sussex. 


D: RA P asgggs ven Reproducer, built 1941, perfect 
order. Would exchange for Expert —— 
with oversize horn.—Box No. 111, c/o 

Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mids. 


DVORAE’S Fifth Symphony, in album. Fibred 
once, 22/-.—Simpson, 51, Highgate, Kendal. 


E- -M.G. D.R.4 Electrical Reproducer, complete 
~ with accessories. Late 1942 Model in first- 
class condition at original = of £69. Delivery 
arranged, Extra. —Box No. 139, c/o “The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 


E™: .G. Mark @ Gramophone in Oak, condition 
perfect. hat offers?—Ana, 1, Station 
Road. Bishops Walthee Southampton. 


E- M. GINN. Expert Junior a £25, 
Delivered.—_N. Choveaux, Parys 
Avenue, Bedford. 


OR SALE.—‘‘ Gramophone,” Vols. 3, 4, 5. 

bound cloth, £3 the three, or best offer. 
Wanted, Record Carrying Cases, or Filing 
Cabinet.—King, 80, Bedale Road, Nottingham. 


FFRANCESCA da Rimini (New York Phil.), 15/-. 
Little used. Schumann Piano Concerto 
(Fanny Davies), 10/-. No album.—Bennett, 29, 
Fairfield Grove, S.E.7. 


Huse Wolf Society, Volume One—Elena Ger- 
hardt, very little used, but not fibred.—Box 
No. 100, c/o “ The Gramophone, ” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


M4?4M BUTTERFLY, complete Album 

(Italian), H.M.V. Pium, now withdrawn; 
Sheridan, Cecil. Played twice — 15 [-.— 
Cramp, 27, Bardon Road, Coalville. 


RARE G. & T.s of Arnoldson, Malesci, Melba, 
Michailowa, Renaud, Scotti, Sembrich; 
Columbias of Bonines na, Schumann-Heink. 
Many other acoustic celebrities for exchange or 
sale, and some deleted electrics. Letters, photo- 
graphs, = and autographed, of anes ‘celebri- 
ties an composers. —MacHarg, 4, Westfield 
Drive, Gosforth, Newcastle-on- yne, 


RECORDS, H.M.V. and Columbia, 38 12in. 67/-; 
76 10in. 76/-. Many Deletions, no rubbish. 
Meltrope No. 3 Soundbox, 12/-; Metronome, 10/-. 
Copies ‘‘ Gramophone,”’ "i941 to 1942, 4/-.—Win- 
terburn, Dalfaber Road, Aviemore. 


TEELED. — Rubinstein DB.1731, DB.1160, 

Levitzki D.1721, Paderewski DB.1273, Stokow- 

ski D.1285, Boult 'DB.21 00, 4/. each Koczalski 

LY.6146, Paderewski DA.124 5, 3/- each. Butt 

Needham 03 -_ 
Dennis Eisen, 

London, NW 






































——s material please.— 
Dunrobin Court, Finchley Road, 








Ann eae Vocal ow Recordings wanted. 

& H.M.V.s, nee, Odeons. 
Highest ng paid. —Box No. 200, c/o ‘* The 
Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 


A: .C. RECORD Changer, Player or Gram. motor. 
Cash waiting. —Campbell, 101, The Avenue, 
Pinner. . 
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PRIVATE Collections Fibred Records for cash. 
—Bennett, 29, Sandfield Road, Arnold, 
Nottingham. 


RACHMANINOFF, Symphony No. 2; Suite for 
two pianos, Dohnanyi: Suite for Orchestra 
(F Minor). Coates: Symphonic Rhapsody or 
“With a Song in my Heart.’’ Delius: Dance 
Rhapsody No. 1.—Chalmers-Hunt, Broad Oak, 
Nr. Canterbury. 


RECORD Filing Cabinet, walnut preferably, 
capacity 300 or larger. State full particu- 
lars, Sgt. E. @ Watson, “Cannington,” Boscombe 
Spa Road, Bournemouth. 











AXY Album Sets, Symphonic, Operatic, Ballet, 
etc. Complete in auto-coupling form. Fibred. 
Deletions, by Lauri-Volpi, Zanelli, and other 
Operatic Singers. Also catalogues, English and 
Foreign, old and new.—H. Herman, 2, Windsor 
Road, Prestwich, Lancs. 


RECORDINGS of Chausson, D’Indy,’ Fauré. 
Hindsmith, Ibert, Bartok Schénberg, 
Debussy, and other modern works not in the 
unrest’ English Catalogues; also Bruehner’s 4th 

nd 7th. etails and prices to J. Haddart, 48, 
Lullington Road, Salford 6, Lancs. 





BEETHOVEN 7th, Telefunken, fibred only.— 
Box No. 40, c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


DELETIONS of Austral, Boninsegna, Destinn, 
Ponselle, Tetrazzini, Stignani, Anselmi, 
Bonci, Borgioli, De Lucia, Lauri-Volpi, Kipnis 
and Pinza. Good condition. State price.—C. 
Cotter, 18, Royal Crescent, London, sie 


—, BORGIOLI. — urgently es. 
ox 141, cjo “T Gramophone,” 
Ebrington Road, “Kenton, ‘Middlesex. 








CHUBERT’S Ninth, Dvorak’s Fourth, 

Tschaikovsky’s Fifth, Beethoven Ninth, 

Weingartner, Dumky Trio. — Adams, Market Place, 
Fordingbridge, Hants. 


IBELIUS Society, Vols. 1 and 4. Fibred only. 
—Silk, ‘‘ Homestead,’”’ Hatton Road, Wolver- 
hampton. 


GYD: NEY MacEwen’s Deleted Parlophone 
(Scottish) Records: E.4108, E.4101, E.4102, 
E.4103. (Fibred preferable.)—Perkins, *« Fallow- 
field,”” Meadway, Epsom, Surrey. 











IGLI, DA.713, Deletions, Covent Garden Pro- 

grammes, Literature, Photographs, of this 
artist. ‘‘Mary Rose” Prelude and Call.—Box 
No. 32, c/o “The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


RAMOPHONE Pick-up Head (electric) of good 
make.—G. Thomson, “ Pageites,’’ Charter- 
house,’’ Godalming, Surrey. 





W ANTED.—Cellophone Player, or any Reels.— 
Kitcher, ‘‘ Denewood,’”’ Coldra Estate, New- 
ee Mon. 


ANTED. — Concertos, Beethoven _ Violin 
(Szigeti), ‘‘ Emperor ” (Schnabél), 8th Sym- 
ene, Classics: Orchestral, Instrumental, 
eratic. Perfect fibre only. abl: Copynook, 
Blackburn. 








HAPYN Quartet Society, Volumes One, Two or 
Eight. Beethoven Society, Volume Fifteen. 
Fibre slaved condition or equal. —Meldrum, ‘‘Yin 
Lum,” Beacon Road, Loughborough. 


AYDN Quartets, Vols. 1 and 2. Fibred condi- 
tion.—Scott, 26, St. Margarets Street, 
Bradford-on-Avon. 


HY. Acoustic Model 153, or similar make.— 
Box No. 800, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


.M.V. or Marconi Radiogram. Write stating 

Model and price O debring .—Box No. 25, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


M421THA, (EH.132 / 4); 
DA.1357; Day-Monte, DB.1152; oecge ten 
CA.8198, CA.8203, R.979, etc.; Lortzing; Corne- 
lius; Zigennerbaron; Flotow; Offenbach; Fibelio, 
and’ similar fibred. Cash, exchanges, loan cr 
foreign —~ ~clough, Kingswood, Upper 
Colwyn Bay 


ELBA, H.M.V. DB.363, ‘“‘ Songs my Mother “8 

Clara Butt, Columbia xX. 325, ‘“‘ An Idle 
Poet.’’—K. Butler, 15, Crouch Oak, addiemne, 
Surrey. 














abridged Schumann 








OPERATIC Recordings of Malcolm McEachern. 
State condition and price.—C. Cotter, 18, 
Royal Crescent, London, wae 





OFRG AN RECORDS, rg | we te DB.4000/1, 
C.1378/9, C.1534/5, C.1482, B.2654, B.8142, 
B.2788. Ultraphone, Polydor, Kantorei.— 
Edmonds, 400a, Kenton Road, Harrow. 





PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given. —Write Box No, 98, c/o “ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 


Middlesex. 





WANTED.—Copy of Index, Vol. 9.—Write, 
Crowle, 66, Gloucester Court, Kew, Surrey. 


ANTED.—Edison Bell Phonograph, Home or 
Standard Model, with Records if possibie.—- 
wiite. Pittock, 79, ‘West End Road, Southall, 








ANTED.—Telefunken Recording Brahms’ 

Violin Concerto—Kulenkampfe and the 

Berlin Philharmonic, preferably auto-coupled. 

Telefunken-Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, Mozart.— 

oe. Handside Farm House, Welwyn Garden 
y 





ILL ae sell or loan Record Christobel 
Pankhurst, H.M.V. 01016.—Downing, 127, 
Rustlings Road, Sheffield. 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate for this section, fourpence per word, with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. 


ALLAN'S ee. Library, a high-class 
Subscription Library; ye Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box 2, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road. Kenton, Middlesex. 


BU SES from Finsbury Park and Archway (High- 

gate) a you to London’s ey Sub- 
urban Gramophone Shop.—John Trapp, 9, Broad- 
way Parade, Crouch End, N.8. Mountview 1183. 


PF IVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
= ge given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 














121 
Temple Bar 3007. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPLE Instructions for Improving Acoustic 

Gramophones.—From Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, 
. Is. 3d. post free. 























A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted .records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 


buy your new ones at 
Exchange, Ltd., 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Record Dept. 
only. No lists issued. 


The Gramophone 
121 and 123, Shaftesbury 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 


THE 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


we ve the best cashand exc! 
pel us when selling ; ———_ go Ee 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


USED RECORDS 


small lots purchased 











Ss yaaot 


























COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stam and 


addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available entil March 3ist 








4 George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 





















aoa 
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Whatever your requirements GOLBREN PYRAMIA 


may NEEDLES 
RADIO-GRAMOPHONES, 


: GRAMOPHONES, RECORD-PLAYERS, 
| STORAGE CABINETS, 
RECORDS or ACCESSORIES 


and whether you wish to 





BUY, to SELL, or to EXCHANGE THE BEST ON 


write, telephone, or call at 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 





men that go to the making of 
ASTRA HOUSE *“*Golden Pyramid’’ Needles are 
- 3 " ? now making munitions. The 
121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, are scarce, but they are still ee 
LONDON, W.C.2. best on record. 
TELEPHONE - - TEMPLE BAR 3007 Sole Makers and Patentees: 
(4 doors east of Cambridge Circus) THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 



























































SEB EBRHEBEHEEBEHEHREHEEHEEEEE S&B 
© MINIATURE 2 A name to remember 
| * 
SCORES . EXPERT HANDMADE 
ELGAR 
a Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 20 n. 2/6 % GRAMOPHONES and RADIO 
s SIBELIUS - A war time address 
s Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 ni 6- = 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 n. 8/- - 
@ = (Also available a bound folio edition) nn. {3 J “‘INGERTHORPE”’ Great North Rd. London, N.2 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 n. 3/6 
& Symphony No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82 n. s/- MOUNTVIEW 6875 
Symphony No. 7 in C major Op. 105 n. 6/6 
a En Saga, Symphonic Poem, Op. 9 n, 4/6 a 
* Karelia, Suite , Op. 11 : n. 3/6 a 
Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, Op. 112, n. 3/6 
Swan of Tuonela, Legend from Kalevala, ee N Dy 
a ag ogy a -_ ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
te Lemminkainen’s Return Les -gend, ‘oO D, 22, = J » ‘N 
—— a RECORDED MUSIC 
a The Bard, Tone Poem, | Op. 64 in n. 3/- 2 d 
f Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 n. 2/6 rs] —just off the press. 
: s Rakastava Suite, -_ 14 (String rs and Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, 
‘ 4 Timpani) n. 9/. a including mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records lis te a = 
; cloth bound. It is unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and 
i BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL a usability. No lover of great music performed by great 
Ll MUSIC AGENCIES, LIMITED, artists will be without it. Send ONLY $3.95 to 
aa = ~ 
S127 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 - Che Gramophone Shop 
» Temple Bar 5532 18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK | 
® a 





‘ 





The GRAMOPHONE 


Some outstanding recordings 6 


TAUBER 


O lovely Night. 
‘Tis the Day 


Tchaik VSKy 
T ch WKOV 


RO 20518 


None but the weary Heart. -\p 
No more I'll be Singing. J 
My love for You. 7 -\ R 
Ave Maria. Kah : “i White Wings. Moszkowski - f 


PanisAngelicus. CesarFranck pRO 20517 


Y 


0 20512 


O 20511 


The Question ; ~ pent dang and Weeping 


»m Time 
R 


Music in my Heart; Your love could (Both from ‘' Bic 
be Be emg to Me (Both 


i Che RO 20516 


from 


i - - 


Once there lived a lady Fair; 


dearest maiden waits me 
Both fron Bic 


My Dreams. 


Good-bye. i RO 20515 


ssi me 
R 
The Dove (La Paloma); 
Nindow (O Sole Mio) - 


Peneath thy 


RO 20514 Ave Maria. 


Agnus Dei. 


Jealousy 


You are my Heart's Delight | 
Love's last word i is Spoken / 


2 
RO 20513 Patiently Smiling - 


rR 


) 


O 20507 


The 
There 


O 20506 


“bro 20501 


O 20500 





EDMUNDO ROS 





Nightingale ; 


IVOR MORETON 
& DAVE KAYE 


and D 


La Conca del Amor 
GERALDO 
and his 
Orchestra 





>. 


Dearly Beloved 





Daybreak ; 


F 1965 


ims 


LF 1966 


When the lights go on Again 
Nain Nain (No No 








+++ THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD. HAYES - MIDDLESEX + 


++ 
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‘Old Chelsea '"' Original Artists 


i 
| RICHARD TAUBER 
| with CAROLE LYNNE & NANCY BROWN 
| and Orche stra conducted by 
erge Krish 
| There are Angels outside Heaven 
with NANCY BROWN 
itt you are in Love 


| 
| 
| 
| 


RO 20519 











1943 
Si 


"Style Senies 


BENNY GOODMAN and his Orchestra 
Six Flats Unfurnished - - -\ ’ 
Why don’t you do Richt -{ R 2864 
JIMMY LUNCEFORD and his Orchestra 
Time’s a-wastin’ - . -\ 

You're justa Dream - . 7 R2865 

HARRY PARRY 
ind his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 

Time on my Hands ; Lady be Good R 2866 


HECP! 


We want all your old and un- 
wanted Parlophone Records. 
There is agreat shortage of material 
for making new ones. Take them to 
your nearest Record Dealer; he will 

make you an allowance for them. 





Printed by Gisss & BamrortH Lrp., St. Albans, and published by the Proprietors, 


Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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